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New Scientific Books 


ON AGRICULTURE : 
Mr. Harwood’s new book The New Earth 


By W. 8. HARWOOD, author of “New Creations in Plant Life,” is a recital of the triumphs of modern agriculture in America, of 


which The Independent says: “Mr. Harwood has done a great service . . . His book should be = at once into all the country 
libraries, ** Itustrated. Cloth, $1.75 set; bu mail $1.89 


Professor L. H. Bailey’s Plant-Breeding = /ourth Edition 


is entirely revised with the addition of a new chapter on current practice, The New York Kvening Post says: “We ieave the book 
with the very strongest assurance to our readers that any enterprising nature-lover will find it intensely interesting and valuable.” 
IUustrated. Cloth, 334 pp., $1.00 net ; by mail $1.12 


ON ASTRONOMY 
Dr. Simon Newcomb’s A Compendium of Spherical Astronomy 


With Its Apptications to the Determination and Reduction of Positions of the Fixed Stars. By SIMON NEWCOMB. 
444 pp. 8vo, cloth. $3.00 net; by mail $5.2 





Dr. Forest R. Moulton’s An Introduction to Astronomy 


By FOREST RAY MOULTON, Ph.D., University of Chiesgo; Author of “An Introduction to Celestial Mechanics." 
. Atta trated. 18+557 pp., 8vo, cloth, $1.25 net; by ma t $1.57 


ON BIOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
Dr. Samuel J. Holmes’s The Biology of the Frog 


is an easily-followed, narrative discussion of the complete life-structure of the frog. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net; by mail, $1.74 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s The Life of Animals—Mammals 


By the author of “ Wild Neighbors,” “An Island in the Air,” ete. The New York Sun.says: ** No better book can be put into the 
hands of a boy that is interested in animals." Illustrated with colored plates and many drawings. 556 pp., $2.00 net; mail $7.24 


Dr. Jacques Loeb’s Dynamics of Living Matter 


has attracted widespread interest from the originality’of his ideas and the importance of their subject 
lath, 8vo, $3.00 net; by mail $5.28 


ON ENGINEERING 
Stevens & Hobart’s Steam Turbine Engineering 


is written from the standpoint of the buyer and user; it deals with questions of economy in first cost, maintenance and steam con 
sumption, as well as with theory and design. 81, pages, 516 illustrations, $6.50 net; by matl $5.90 


Mr. Parr’s Electrical Engineering in Theory and Practice 


By G. D, ASPINALL PARR, M.Sc. M.LE.E., A.M.L Mech,.E., Head of the Electrical Bapincosing Department, the University, Leeds 
ith 282 illustrations, oth, 8vo, 447 pages. $5.25 net; by mati $8 50 


OTHER BOOKS OF SCIENTIFIC INTEREST 
Professor Hallock’s Outlines of the Evolution of Weights and 
Measures and the Metric System 


By WILLIAM HALLOCK, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Columbia University in the City of New York; and HERBERT T. 
WADE, Editor for Physicsand Applied Science, ‘The New International Encylopaedia. ‘Cloth, 8vo, 308 pages, $2.25 net; by mati $8.40 


Proiessor Major’s First Steps in Mental Growth 


By DAVID R MAJOR, Ph.D, Professor of Education in Ohio State University, is aseries of studies in the Psychology of Infancy 
1f+860 pages. 12mo, tlustrated, $1.25 net; by mail $1 $7 


Mr. Holland Thompson’s From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill 
is a study of the Industrial Transition in North Carolina. Cloth, 1tmo, $1.50 net; by mail $1.68 
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OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
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In Thamesland 


Cruises and Rambles through England 
from the Sources of the Thames 
to the Sea 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S., 
author of ‘“‘The Congo Free State,” 
“Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet,” 
etc. 


Crown 8vo. With about roo il- 
lustrations and a map. 


A book literally packed with historic 
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life and manners. 
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I.—The Narion stands alone in its field. It has a larger circulation than any 
other politico-literary journal published in this country, going to all the 


principal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


II.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes 
lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the 
homes of cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter 


of careful consideration. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 





CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 
“ NIBLICK,” author of Hints to Golfers. 
“A complete encyclopeedia of the requisites for camping, practi. 


LEO TOLSTOY His Life and Work 


Autobiographical Memoirs, Letters and Biographical Material 
compiled by PAUL BIRUKOFF and revised by LEO TOLSTOY. 


Vol. 1. Tolstoy’s life until his marriage. cal and helpful, and should drive all who can get there to the woods." 
“A very vivid picture of the man of genius.”—JN. Y. Sun. N. Y, Sun, 
‘The most complete revelation of Tolstoy det given to the world.” Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 
—Chicago Record- Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net THE SEASONS IN A FLOWER 


GARDEN 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON | By LOUISE SHELTON 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player “A practical and pleasant garden manual, The directions are clear- 
By FRANCIS WILSON ly worded, well grouped and reasonable *'—7 he Dial. 
“A book that will appeal to nearly everybody.” —The Advance. Illustrated. $1.00 net, postpaid, $1 10 





“(One gets hold of the real ‘Joe’ Jefferson and enjoys the book.”’— 


Washington Star | THE OPAL SEA 


. . . | 
Illustrated. $2.00 net, postpaid $2.19 By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


* We have reread it from sheer delight. It is exquisite in its de- 


MY LITTLE BOY scription, and withal scientific.”"— Baltimore Sun. 


By CARL EWALD Frontispiece. $1.25 net, postpaid $1.37 


Translated by A. TEIXEIRA de MATTOS 
“ It is the sweetest biography we remember.’""—The Independent. THE NEW FAR EAST 
By THOMAS F. MILLARD 


$1.00 
“This book is one which no sincere student of the Eastern problem 


can afford not to read.""— Providence Journal. 
CONCERNING PAUL AND $1.50 net, postpaid $1.63 
FIAMMETTA 





THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES 
By L. ALLEN HARKER OF AN AMERICAN TEACHER 


With an Introduction by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN By WILLIAM B. FREER 

“Everyone will want to know Paul and Fiammetta."—Christian | “One of the most a as well as most valuable books on 
Advocate a American work and influence in the Far East." : : 

“There is genuine fun in their doings.""—The Outlook —San Francisco Chronicle. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.62 





$1.25 


| THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN By CHARLES FOSTER KENT 
Translated by F. THILLY and W. W. ELWANG Woolsey Professor of Bibiical Literature, Yale University. 


“Such a volume as this, so rich in information and suggestion,cannot ‘It is just such a book as the earnest seeker needs. It is sane and 
be too strongly recommended to the attention of Americaa faculties ain, not 100 erudite to be intelligible, and not written down.’ 
and students,"’— The Outlook. —The Westminsier. 


$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


$3.00 net, postpaid $3.26 





FICTION 
LUCY OF THE STARS by FREDERICK PALMER 


There is not a single character you can’t sympathize with and many of the scenes are intensely 


Illustrated. $1.50 


THE TOWER by MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 


** The Tower ' rises high above the other novels of the season like the structure which gives it its name; her humor is subtle and pervades 
the story unobtrusively,"’—.V. ¥. Hoening Sun 
$1.50 


BOB AND THE GUIDES by MARY R. S. ANDREWS 


“A book of thrilling stories, which can be read aloud and out of doors, two severe tests for a book.’’— The Independent. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


THE LAW-BREAKERS . by ROBERT GRANT 


‘He has the happy faculty of making his readers stop to think.’ Nha. al as Republican. 
‘It ig a pleasure to flod an author who has something to say. "—ladepende 


* ne of the novels that are worth while, 
dramatic, Chteago Record- Herald. 
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The usual comment on the new State 
formed by the union of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory is that it waited too 
long for what it deserved. In the pub- 
lic mind, this rich territory of 70,000 
square miles has been knocking none too 
insistently at the doors of Congress de- 
manding to be taken into the “sister- 
hood of States.” As a matter of fact, if 
the Fifty-eighth Congress had provided 
for the union of the two Territories in 
a single State, some awkward questions 
would have remained to vex the State 
Government. It is true that no Terri- 
tory ever approached these two in the 
matter of population before admission, 
but in no Territory was it ever so 
small a handicap not to have Statehood. 
The demand to be releascd from the 
disabilities of the old status has been 
really urgent only since the Fifty-ninth 
Congress met last December. The out- 
come is creditable to the progressives of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, but in 
view of the problems that had to be con- 
sidered we cannot think that the delay 
was due altogether to the Speaker's stub- 
born determination to yoke Arizona and 
New Mexico into the team. 


Amazement has been frequently ex- 
pressed by critics of the Statehood bill 
that the wishes of some 800,000 people 
of Oklahoma and nearly the same num- 
ber in Indian Territory could be ignored. 
They forget that the increase of popu- 
lation has been sudden. The census 
of 1900 gave Oklahoma 398,000 popula- 
tion, and credited 392,000 people to In- 
dian Territory. Since then both these 
figures have doubled. But, however rap- 
idly the white population increased, 
there was no available magic by which 
to turn, at once and to their advan- 
tage, 80,000 Indians into so many “State- 
hood or bust” advocates. Add to this 
the fact that 31,400 square miles out of 
the 70.430 belonged exclusively to these 
80,000 Indians, and it may be understood 
that patience and skill were needed to 
effect the combination. Though the sep- 
arate-Statehood idea never spread very 
far in Indian Territory, there was cer- 
tainly a good case to be made out for 
the “State of Sequoyah.” It required a 
really admirable broad-mindedness on 
the part of Indian Territory to put her- 
self, temporarily, and probably perma- 
nently, under a State government at 
Guthrie, to agree to a brief limitation 
of the ordinance of prohibition, and to 
shoulder a proportionate share of the 
responsibilities without any near pros- 
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pect of getting a fair share of political 
rewards. 


Now that Oklahoma is disposed of, 
what is to become of Arizona and New 
Mexico? Is the Foraker amendment 
merely a polite way of keeping out both 
Territories, or is it, as some of its for- 
mer opponents now profess, a practical 
equivalent of the original Two-State 
bill? Nobody knows. But much of the 
advance speculation seems to ignore the 
very radical difference between what the 
people of Arizona want and what they 
will take. Nobody has so much as as- 
serted that they wanted to be amalga- 
mated with New Mexico. For several 
years past one of the chief industries of 
the Territory has been the dispatching 
of telegrams to Congress at supposedly 
psychological moments. Separate-State- 
hood resolutions have figured promi- 
nently among its exports. But why any 
one should place the slightest confidence 
in the fact that at the State Fair in 
Phenix last year only three Arizonians 
out of many thousand voted for joint 
Statehood, is a mystery of statesman- 
ship. Of course, they voted against joint 
Statehood because the alternative was 
separate Statehood, instead of, as in the 
coming referendum, no Statehood at all. 
When the solicitous parent asks, “Would 
you rather have me give you a nickel or 
a dollar?” there is never any doubt what 
the child will reply. But when it is a 
question between taking the nickel now 
and trusting to the chance of getting the 
dollar at some time in the future, it isa 
different matter. 





Nothing but complete success could 
justify the President’s extraordinary 
course in the meat-inspection contro- 
versy. We say nothing of his abandon- 
ment of the Constitutional theory of the 
independent spheres of Congress and the 
Executive; he had already left that a 
thousand miles behind him. But next he 
came out in the réle not merely of a dic- 
tator, but of a hectorer. In an angry, 
scolding, and even insulting tone to- 
wards a leading committee of the House 
of Representatives, and, inferentially, 
towards the House itself, he offered a 
rude challenge which was instantly ac- 
cepted. Chairman Wadsworth gave Mr. 
Roosevelt as good as he sent; convicted 
him of ignorance of the very bill he was 
denouncing; and answered his letter 
with an acerbity and sharp resentment 
with which, it is safe to say, no Presi- 
dent was ever addressed under similar 
circumstances. It was not doubtful that 
the House would stand behind its com- 
mittee and its Speaker, and read the 
President a lesson. Thus Mr. Roose- 





velt, not content with having inflamed 





the Senate against him, rushed into a 
quarrel with the House. 


Chairman Wadsworth repelled with 
heat, for himself and his colleagues, the 
President's charge that they had mad 
themselves the tools of the packers. He 
implied that Congressmen knew what 
their constituents wanted. In fact, evi 
dence accumulates that the vast farming 
interests affected are anxious to have the 
meat-inspection business settled quickly 
and with as little friction as possible 
Representative Williams discovered this 
on Friday, when, in an attempt to drum 
up Democratic support for the President, 
he found that the Texas delegation 
would fail him, since Texas cattle-grow 
ers are demanding the House substitute 
for the Beveridge amendment All 
through the West, indeed, there is a 
new-born feeling that Trust-busting is 
not what it was cracked up to be. This 
docking the cheering spectator 10 per 
cent. on the price of his cattle makes the 
spectacle of heroically attacking the Oc 
topus much less thrilling. 


Peace has come so suddenly in the 
cruel meat-inspection war at Washing 
ton that many a Peterkin will be ask- 
ing what the fight was all about. It 
should be enough that “it was a famous 
victory”’—this time for all concerned 
The President won, Speaker Cannon 
won, Chairman Wadsworth won, and 
Senator Beveridge beat them all. The 
obvious fact is that the bill as now 


agreed upon represents a compromise. - 


Mr. Roosevelt has yielded on at least 
three points which, In his message and 
letters, he had said were essential—the 
payment of the cost of inspection by the 
packers, the dating of the labels on can 
ned meats, and the making “the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture” 
final. On the other hand, the President 
has succeeded in getting the court-re- 
view provision stricken out and putting 
back the appointment of inspectors un- 
der the civil-service rules. The whole 
adjustment seems fair, and might, one 
would think, have been reached without 
all the shouting. It is a capital illus- 
tration of Mr. Roosevelt's flexibility as 
a politician that, after his violent let- 
ters to Mr. Wadsworth, he should have 
sat down in sweet reasonableness and 
patched up a compromise. All hands 
seem now disposed to cut the flurry 
short: and with the passage ‘of the in 
spection bill, and the fine certificate 
which the packers will soon get from 
the committee of veterinarians and path- 
ologists about to investigate their estab- 
lishments, we shal! all be presently ac- 
claiming American meats as the best 
and purest in the world. 
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Why the Government is making such 
a fuss over the freight rebates secured 
their export ship- 
It 


by the packers on 
ments, we do not quite understand. 


would have been simple enough two 
years ago, because then the sale of 
American products to foreigners at a 


lower than stay-at-home citizens 
paid was a reprehensible practice, which 
no one fell into except occasionally un- 
der necessity. But since the country has 
learned this winter from the speeches of 
several of the most eminent Republicans 
that “dumping” our surplus abroad is 
the rule, and is the best possible thing 
foi home industries, no matter how low 
prices the foreigner pays, a Republican 
Attorney-General has not the faintest 
excuse for interfering with this phase 


price 


of business. For, if it is a good thing to 
sell meat or steel rails cheap abroad, 
it must be a better thing to sell them 


cheaper still. The greater the reduction 


in price to the foreigner, the more 
praiseworthy are the agencies which 
bring this condition about. If the re- 


bate cuts off another fraction from the 
price the Frenchman or German pays 
for his 
therefore, to encourage the rebate? At 
home it different, because we want 
our countrymen to pay high prices 
and thereby escape being made “cheap 


is 


men.” 


Even without a new law for system- 
atizing the consular service, it is possi- 
ble for the President to institute about 
as near an approach to the merit sys- 
tem as he chooses. The sixty-one trans- 
fers sent to the Senate on Friday are, 
we take it, just about what would have 
been put into effect had the Lodge bill 
been passed in its original form. Out of 
in the batch of 
nominations, two are promoted from 
posts of the same title, but at less im- 
portant cities; seven are raised from the 


eleven consul-generals 


grade of consul, one from that of vice- 
consul, while the eleventh man, Mr. 
Haywood, though not now in the ser- 
vice, has been a confidential clerk in 
the Department, and had served with 
distinction as Consul-General at Hono- 


lulu. The list of consuls shows similar 


advances from the grades of vice-consul 


and consular agent. The whole, which 
ls sald to be the result of several weeks’ 
work by Secretary Root and Mr. Carr, 
the efficient chief of the Consular Bu- 


reau, is in every way a eplendid begin- 
ning for the permanent Improvement of 
representation abroad. The troubj4 
is that the maintenance of a high stan 
dard in the consular service is depen- 
dent solely on the will of the Executive. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root have high 
ideals for this important branch of the 
Government's work. It is the duty of 


our 


Congress to place the reform on such a 
basis that no future officials who may 
be less particular about this matter can 





| undo the good that has been accom- 
plished. 
It is a fine game of cross purposes 





American goods, ought we not, | 





| vious. 


which the House and Senate are play- 
ing in the matter of the Panama Canal. 
No sooner does the Senate decide to pass 
a sea-level bill on June 21, than the 
House proceeds to whip through a lock- 
canal amendment on the Friday pre- 
This may seem amusing, but it 
is really tragic. To see a vast Govern- 
ment undertaking so and 
left in such a tangle is depressing. What 
course will the President elect? With 
the two houses of Congress deadlocked, 
cannot act under the authority of 
He himself has expressed doubts 


mishandled 


he 
either. 
of the present adequacy of the original 
Spooner act. It is said by some that 
final decision in regard to the “type” 
of canal may be left over till next ses- 
sion, and that meanwhile work can be 
done in the Culebra cut and elsewhere 
of a sort that would be necessary under 
any plan. Unfortunately for this con- 
tention, Chief Engineer Stevens has pro- 
nounced against it. He has declared 
that no more work of any consequence 
can be done to advantage till the engi- 
necring features are fixed. Of course, 
the $26,000,000 can be appropriated and 
spent on supplies and sanitation, if it is 
absolutely necessary to get rid of the 
money, but that will scarcely advance 
the real canal. It is a vexing posture 
of affairs for a President who had to 
exceed his powers and outrage a weak 


nation three years ago, because he 
could not wait another day for that 
canal. 


In voting to purchase Panama Canal 
supplies in the home market, unless the 
President regards the prices as “extor- 
tionate or unreasonable,” the House of 
Representatives has been lamentably in- 
consistent. Why, in the name of Wil- 
liam McKinley, Nelson Dingley, and all 
the saints of the calendar of protection, 
should the Government balk at extor- 
tionate and unreasonable prices? The 
existing tariff laws are framed for the 
express purpose of allowing manufactur- 
ers to wring the last penny from the 
hapless consumer. The private citizen 
must pay outrageous bills, like them or 
the Government which has framed 
tariff schedules ought equally to 
The burden of decision, 
omniscient 


not; 
the 
abide by them. 
we note, is thrown on 
President. He and he alone can tell 
whenever a price has exceeded the 
bounds of propriety. In the process of 
determining the exact line between rea- 
son and unreason, he must be guided by 
benevolent intuition. Obviously, he must 
leave wholly out of the reckoning the 
quotations of the foreign market, glutted 
with the products of pauper labor. The 
price in the home market may be equal- 


an 





ly delusive, for it may, in the words of 
Congress itself, be extortionate and un- 
reasonable. Congress has refused to ap- 
prove as a standard the “export prices” 
which our Trusts are asking of the for- 
eigner. Nothing, then, is left for the 
President but the “inner light.” 





If Secretary Root’s reply to the Pana- 
ma Liberals who want the United States 
to guarantee fair play in the coming 
election is read without taking a breath, 
it sounds impressive. It is as sonorous 
and as evanescent, in real meaning, as 
one of Abraham Brick’s eulogies. We 
understand well enough that Gov. Ma- 
goon is to be our “watcher” down there 
—‘“will be instructed to look over the 
situation”; but what, in the name of in- 
ternational diplomacy, are the “usages 
which obtain between nations” when 
one hears that election frauds are being 
perpetrated in the other’s territory? Be- 
yond going to the officials of the Pan- 
ama Government and warning them that 
he is watching the polls, Gov. Magoon 
can do nothing; Mr. Root’s note will have 
no terrors for the Panamans. It can be 
matched in bombastic unintelligibility 
by the least important among Latin- 
American officials. However, Dr. Arose- 
mena and his fellow-Liberals will have 
the advantage of being able to say that 
President Roosevelt has expressed a deep 
interest in the election. This could not 
be construed as “intervention”; and if 
the moral sense of the electors of Pan- 
ama is as keen as it should be, the 
knowledge that “Roosevelt wants a 
square deal down there” should be 
more effective even than Mr. Root’s note 
and Gov. Magoon’s good-natured and 
entirely unofficial supervision. 


“Unless [our] petitions are answered 
in a better tone in the future,” said 
Sampel Gompers on June 11 before the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, “we shall change the request into a 
demand.” We suppose the right to “de- 
mand” is a natural offshoot of the right 
to petition. Certainly, political parties 
out of power are very fond of “demand- 
ing” reforms they want, and organized 
labor should enjoy the same privilege. 
But just what is the “tone” which Mr. 
Gompers insists must be made “better’’? 
About a week before, the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary decided, by a 
divided vote, not to report any of the 
anti.injunction bills. This is a commit- 
tee made up of eighteen of the ablest 
lawyers in Congress. All but four of 
them have served on the same commit- 
tee in previous years, and listened not 
once, but more than once, to the multi- 
tudinous arguments for and against 
these measures. The whole ground was 
gone over again this year. If a major- 
ity of the committee is not yet convinced 
of the wisdom of the proposed legisla- 
tion, there may possibly be some other 
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reason than over-friendliness to the cap- 
italistic class. 








“Perkins, 798; Cummins, 725,” is less 
disquieting to the Iowa progressives 
than “Perkins, 822; Cummins, 820,” 
would be. While the reform Governor 
is far behind his rival in the number of 
delegates pledged, his supporters point 
out that, in order to divide the vote, 
Perkins must get 23 more supporters. 
Whether it will be “23 for Perkins,” in 
the slang sense, cannot, of course be 
predicted. But it should be remembered 
that hardly more than a week ago Cum- 
mins was farther ahead than Perkins is 
now. If Shaw turned Scott County’s 35 
delegates to the standpatter, it is not 
inconceivable that the Governor himself 
might work industriously in the eight 
counties that have still to hold conven- 
tions, and triumph finally. It would be 
a pity te lose Cummins from Iowa poli- 
tics just now. The real fight should 
come later, when a successor to Senator 
Allison is chosen, and when Secretary 
Shaw himself might become the Govern- 
or’s rival. To meet the great apostle of 
high prices and standpattism in hand-to- 
hand fighting would be to acquire merit; 
to fight him through Perkins, and lose, 
would be to submit the “Iowa idea” to 
undeserved indignity. 


The scheme for a national school of 
fine arts is still pretty much in the air. 
Apparently, a new organization is plan- 
ned. Neither the present Art Students’ 
League, with its remarkable record, nor 
the Academy Schools, with their Co- 
lumbia affiliation, are felt to carry the 
desired authority. To create an Amer- 
ican Ecole des Beaux-Arts would be an 
interesting experiment, but the utility 
of one new mill for the wholesale pro- 
duction of artists is by no means evi- 
dent. The aspirant who cannot find 
some sort of teaching to his taste in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, is 
surely hard to please. In fact, an ob- 
server of our painting and sculpture 
might be inclined to believe that the 
facilities for instruction in these sub- 
jects were not too scanty, but quite the 
contrary. It is easy to see how, by the 
founding of a national school, a very 
welcome dignity and emolument might 
be conferred upon a score of our more 
prominent artists. That in a brief time 
such a school should enjoy the author- 
ity of that of Paris is, of course, out of 
the question. It is not even certain that 
such a result is desirable. American art, 
like that of England, has always been 
rebellious against authority; it has 
thriven best along extra-academical 
lines. If this be our national genius, we 
had better accept it with all its limita- 
tions, than ape the bureaucratic fash- 
fons of France. But if somebody must 
found something, a national school of 
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fine arts affords a fairly entertaining 
and presumably harmless field for ex- 
perimentation. 


Mr. Chamberlain's cabled prediction 
that the Liberal Government would not 
last a year, turns out to have been sim- 
ply a way of cheering on his constituents 
at Birmingham. He was exhorting them 
tc be “ready,” to make up their minds 
to give him 1,000 greater majority next 
time, and he then, in a fine oratorical 
glow, declared that no man could tell 
when the summons to battle might come 
—why, possibly next spring! It is hard 
even for the London Times to take this 
as a sober prophecy, though it remarks 
on Mr. Chamberlain's skill 
tioneering questions.” He seems, how- 
ever, to have got into so confirmed a 
hebit of predicting the fall of Mr. Bal- 
four’s Government that he has begun 
it already on Bannerman. It is a little 
too preposterous. The Ministry is no 
deubt having trouble with the Educa- 
tion bill, but no quarrel with the Lords 
or the Church of England on that sub- 
ject can seriously embarrass it. At most, 
a recasting of the Cabinet would follow. 
The trouble with Chamberlain is that 
he had so freely denied in advance the 
capacity of the Liberals to form a Gov- 
ernment which would hold together a 
twelvemonth, that he now appears as a 
prophet to support himself in the rdéle of 
a reviler. 


In view of the disposition to regard 
the revolution in Russia as a fact almost 
accomplished, Mr. Lionel James’s ac- 
count of an interview with Gekker, the 
revolutionary leader, in Macmillan, is 
interesting if only for its novelty. Gek- 
ker said that “the general strike and 
the revolution at Moscow have both, in 
a sense, been failures.” Mr. James in- 
fers that the objective of the revolution- 
ists is indefinite. Their ideal is that of 
anarchism rather than of republicanism. 
The greatest obstacle in the way of the 
revolutionary movement is the expense 
of carrying it on. This is felt especially 
ty the Union of Unions, whose “funds 
are low.” In South Russia, for exam- 
ple, this organization levies an inhabit- 
ed-house tax of a third of one month's 
rent per householder. The Jewish Bund 
levies a tax based on a tenement re- 
turn, and the Social and Constitutional 
Democracy a poll-tax of about 50 cents 
a head. Terrorists and anarchists often 
resort to blackmail for tribute. This 
naturally tends to make the movement 
unpopular. But revolutions usually pay 
their own way, sometimes by the self- 
sacrifice of their supporters, often by 
pillage and devastation. Nor is a defi- 
nite and positive ideal altogether essen- 
tial to revolutionary success, as was 
proved by the changing purposes and 
policies before and during the Reign of 
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Petersburg 


Mr. Bryan's remark at St 
upon the patience of the Duma in wait 
ing for the full assertion and recogni 
tion of its rights, but echoes the com 
ments of the most skilled 
English newspaper 
the spot. They 
thought a violent break 
imminent, yet far bee 
averted. One restraining influence on 
either side is little spoken of, yet it must 
have much quiet influence. We 
the critical state of Russian finance 
with the great commitments of Germany 
as well as France in Russian loans. As 
a consequence, there must 
diplomatic pressure upon the Czar not 
to take any rash step which would mean 


French and 


corresponde nts on 
several times 
with the 


it 


have 
Czar 
thus 


has n 


mean 


be a steady 


Business relations must also be availed 
of privately to impress the same warn 
ing upon Russians of position in the 
commercial and financial world None 
but the maddest revolutionist, fact, 
could wish old régime 
down in crash and conflagration, 
the sure result of repudiation of Rus 
sia’s debts and the dislike and distrust 
of her most powerful neighbors. The 
financial argument for 
concessions by both Czar and Duma (on 
Friaay, Russian fours sank to 72) It 
plainly will not bear everything, how 


in 


to see the gO 


with 


makes strongly 


ever. The division of the Duma into 
social classes shows that there are 200 
peasants to 17 merchants and 34 
landlords. That suggests the limits 


of the appeal on the score of public 
finance. 





The deadlock which thus far the Czar 
and the Duma have contrived to avoid, 
seems to be approaching. By proroga 
tion, the court can at any time force 
the situation, but it is unlike Nicholas 
II. to precipitate a conflict that may be 
approached by gradual stages. In fact, 
the break is rather more likely to come 
from the side of the Duma. Till now it 
has occupied itself in memorials which 
could be evaded, and in platonic con- 
demnation of the Ministry, which could 
be ignored. The moment it passes any 
broad, constructive law, the issue of obe- 
dience between Parliament and Crown 
will confront the public officials. That 
moment can hardly be long deferred; 
and, since the Czar shows no signs of 
attenuating popular demands by antici- 
pating their formal presentation, the 
present suspense undoubtedly makes for 
revolution. Delay is surely no way out 
of the present impasse, when each levy 
injects seditious material into the army, 
when the agrarian disorders are reap 
pearing, and a general strike is being 
seriously planned. But no monarch, we 
believe, has ever yet taken the fable 
of the Sibylline leaves seriously, until 
his name in turn has become an 
aceepted illustration of the classical 





theme, 
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THE EXECUTIVE AS LEGISLATOR. 
It is always instructive to trace the 
development of extra-Constitutional 
practices. In the making they are often 
more interesting than when fully form- 
The great extension which Mr. 
Roosevelt is giving to the functions of 
the President as an author of legislation 
calls attention afresh to the process by 
which the Executive, whom the Consti- 
tution plainly expected to keep his hands 
off law-making (except for recommend- 
ing measures), has become the most po- 
tent of all in acute legislative crises: 


ed, 


admittedly, of ancient date. 


asked but worked 


It is, 
Washington not only 
for legislation he thought necessary. 
When the amended one of his 
treaties he lost his temper and express- 
ed his displeasure to the Senate in per- 
son. Lincoln pushed this prerogative of 
the President, with many others, to an 
extreme in the days of the civil war, 
when so many laws and precedents had 
Grant was influential with 
wish and 


Senate 


to be silent. 
Congress, through expressed 
threatened veto. Cleveland made his dar- 
ing utterance against the Gorman silver 


compromise, and smashed it; he wrote 


his famous “perfidy” letter in the et- 
fort to prevent the ‘Wilson tariff bill 
from being protectionized in the Sen- 
ate, but failed. McKinley was far less 


open in his methods, preferring to be 
confidential and cajoling; but it is prob- 
able that no President ever came nearer 
what he wanted from the law- 
makers. The cited show how 
impossible it now is to raise the Consti- 
point the habit, with 
any force. The general rule seems to be 
that when the interferes to 
compass legislation which you ardently 
desire, you are entitled to proclaim his 
action a patriotic exercise of the powers 
of his great office: but when he bestirs 
himself to secure the enactment of laws 
which you regard as vicious, you have 
the privilege of denouncing his course as 
utterly repugnant to the Constitution. 

innovations in 


getting 
names 
tutional against 


President 


President Roosevelt's 


this particular are mainly those of 
technique. He has surpassed all his pre- 
decessors in the openness and direct- 
ness of his procedure. With an inborn 
contempt for conventions, he goes 
straight to his goal. Of what avail 
would be the White House telephone, 


unless Mr. Roosevelt could speak over it 
to the Senate as plumply as if he were 
on the floor? For him to hesitate to 
make that use of it would be to refuse 
advantage of the resources of 
And during the past two 
weeks in connection with the meat-in- 
spection controversy, we have seen the 
President taking charge of legislation 
with a simple good faith as marked as 
over-confident zeal. To 
House Committee 


to take 


elvilization 


his somewhat 
the Chairman of the 


on Agriculture he wrote in the impera- 
tive tone of a Prime Minister giving or- 
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ders to a subordinate. He summoned 
the Speaker. With a member of the 
House Committee he went over the 
pending bill, line by line, precisely as if 
he were himself chairman, licking a 
law into shape before reporting it. This 
country has never seen anything quite 
like that. The President never before 
so completely assumed the rdéle of a leg- 
islator. 

Mr. Roosevelt is carrying off the part 
with customary dash. He is, however, 
uncovering certain awkwardnesses in 
the double relation. Obviously, when the 
President of the United States turns his 
hand to legislation, he has a great ad- 
vantage over ordinary Representatives 
or Senators. They may speak in the 
name of their constituencies or States; 
he comes forward as the chosen of the 
whole people. (Of course, it is only 
something more than half the people at 
the time of election, but immediately 
thereafter, by a pleasant fiction, the 
President becomes the interpreter of the 
sentiments of every man, woman, and 
child.) This necessarily carries great 
weight; but it also lays upon the Pres- 
ident the duty of making no mistakes. 
The infallible spokesman of the infalli- 
ble people must fall into no blunders. 
Hence the misfortune of the gross error 
which President Roosevelt made in his 
first letter to Mr. Wadsworth, and 
which he handsomely acknowledges in 
his second. After saying that “I have 
gone over your bill very carefully,” he 
had to admit that he did not know what 
was in it. Now, this would be a sore 
discomfiture to a debater on the floor of 
the House; and when the President 
comes forward as practically such a de- 
bater, he cannot escape appearing dis- 
comfited also. This is certainly a dis- 
advantage of Mr. Roosevelt’s open and 
slashing style. If he had simply con- 
ferred and advised, without rushing too 
hastily into cold type, he would not have 
had to make his apology. And an in- 
fallible people does not like to see its 
infallible President forced to apologize. 

But Roosevelt the debater rides off 
on the excuse of a sovereign that the 
blunder was not his, but that of his 
advisers. It was Beveridge that misled 
him. It was Reynolds whose sociolog- 
ical eye failed to find in the bill what 
the President now confesses was there 
all the time. Yes, but the President 
did not say that it was Beveridge and 
Reynolds who had carefully gone over 
the Wadsworth bill and found it “very, 
very bad.” He inadvertently used the 
“I,” and that makes it difficult after- 
wards to say “they.”” The people in 
Parliament, under a Constitutional mon- 
archy, are entitled to demand the resig- 
nation of the “they’—the Ministers at 
fault—but we have no way of getting 
at Beveridge or Reynolds. They may 
continue to poison the mind of the Pres- 
ident. This shows the vice of his frank 





assumption of the rdle of legislator. 
Therein he wears the guise of a Prime 
Minister, responsible to a Parliament; 
but he does not take the penalties with 
the privileges, nor resign when he 
fails. 

Persistence in this over-loading of the 
Presidential office with the burdens of 
legislation will, we think, be bad for 
Presidents, since it will expose them to 
new acrimonies, and so lower their dig- 
nity; and for Congress, we are certain, 
it will be worse. Initiative and inform- 
ed debate and vigilant watchfulness are 
rare enough already in our legislators. 
It would be a pity to take away the spur 
to the exercise of those qualities by 
strengthening the habit of looking to 
the White House for the framing as well 
as the suggestion of laws: If the ten- 
dency goes unchecked, there will be 
more point than ever to the story of 
the rueful Representative who said: “I 
was always told that when I entered 
Congress I should find my level, but I 
never dreamed what a level it was.” 


SECRETARY AND PRESIDENT. 


“I wired Des Moines yesterday that I 
would not accept an invitation to speak at 
Davenport on the evening of June 13, as it 
necessitates cancelling two important pre- 
vious engagements. On receipt of your in- 
vitation, I conferred with the President, 
and have decided to cancel the other en- 
gagements and accept yours. I will be with 
you on Wednesday evening. 

“L. M. SHaw.” 

The obvious inference from this dis- 
patch to an anti-Cummins leader is that, 
with the express approval of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Shaw was cancelling im- 
portant engagements in order to take a 
hand in the Iowa fight. But no; the 
Secretary of the Treasury ingeniously 
explains that he was merely trying to 
circumvent a wicked newspaper corre- 
spondent who had asserted that Shaw and 
Roosevelt are not in cordial agreement. 
The phrase, “I conferred with the Presi- 
dent,” would prove to all the world that 
the Secretary and his chief were at least 
on speaking terms. To all appearances, 
however, Mr. Shaw’s telegram may make 
the statement of the correspondent come 
true. President Roosevelt repudiates in 
his most emphatic style the idea that he 
has taken sides in the struggle. He “has 
sent no message”; he “has not inter- 
fered, is not now interfering, and will 
not interfere.” 

Into the personal aspect of this re- 
buff it is hardly becoming for an out- 
sider to go. Sensitive Cabinet officers 
have resigned on hints not nearly so 
broad. But we are not the keepers of 
Mr. Shaw's conscience. If his personal 
dignity allows him to be held up to Iowa 
and the country as practically a maker 
of false pretences, we have nothing to 
say. A Secretary who likes that sort of 
thing, would like extremely the tele- 
gram from the President exposing him 
in the eyes of all the world. He would 
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meet the blow with Christian resigna- 
tion. 

There is, however, a public aspect of 
the matter which concerns us all. Ques- 
tions of political as well as personal 
piopriety are involved. The whole rela- 
tion of a Secretary to a President comes 
in. Is it permissible that a member of 
the Cabinet should speak on a question 
of public policy in tones at variance 
with his chief's? We know what the 
wholesome precedent has been. Secre- 
taries have not been compelled to think 
the same thing as Presidents. Their 
views of national or even of party pol- 
icy may differ from his, and they may 
tell him so frankly. It is their duty 
to give him conscientious advice, even 
when it goes counter to his preferences. 
But in public, it has been understood, 
the Cabinet officer makes no deliverance 
which has not the approval and does not 
reflect the opinions of the President. We 
exclude, of course, all the minor no- 
things of Secretarial disconrse—the hap- 
py “home-coming,” with greetings to 
eld friends among whom it would be 
such a pleasure to live and die; the 
opening of fairs: the purely ceremonial 
occasions on which the people are so 
fond of having a “direct representative 
of the President” in evidence tosay the 
undisputed thing in the solemn way. No 


one sees impropriety or anything else | 


that signifies in such speeches. But there 
is a clear difference when one of the 
President’s official family makes a delib- 
erate pronouncement upon an important 
measure closely affecting public policy, 
and sharply debated. In such cases, he 
ought to speak the mind of the Presi- 
dent, or else keep still. 

This is precisely the irregularity into 
which Secretary Shaw has fallen. He 
has made and keeps on making speech- 
es which he ought not to deliver unless 
as the exponent of the Administration. 
Yet the head of the Administration open- 
ly repudiates him. He, however, goes 
on as if that made no difference. The 
excuse that nothing is involved but 
“factional differences’”’ among Iowa Re- 
publicans is hollow. Behind the contest 
between Gov. Cummins and Mr. Perkins 
lies a national political question of the 
highest import. It is intransigeant Ding- 
leyism vs. tariff revision. In going out 
to campaign against Gov. Cummins, Sec- 
retary Shaw becomes by necessity the 
eulogist of the high tariff and ti.e an- 
tagonist of any man who would cut away 
an inch from one of its schedules. In 
that réle he has, in fact, displayed him- 
self. He has taken a positive and un- 
compromising position on this burning 
issue, and one that is known to diverge 
from the President’s. In assuring Gov. 
Cummins’s friends that he would not 
“interfere” to their prejudice, Mr. Roose- 
velt made it clear that he would do no- 
thing to oppose the triumph of their 
tariff-revision doctrines. Thus he put 
himself radically at variance with his 


Secretary of the Treasury. Such a con- 
flict is, we maintain, improper and mis- 
chievous, if not unprecedented. 

The voice of the Administration 
should be single in all such matters. It 
ought not to give an uncertain sound. 
When a Secretary goes out to make a 
carefully prepared speech on matters 
in political debate, the people are en- 
titled to regard it as an official utter- 
ance. So it has been in the past. When 
Mr. Hay spoke as Secretary of State, or 
Mr. Root as Secretary of War, they were 
rightly taken as being the mouthpieces 
of President McKinley. One cannot imag- 
ine Mr. Shaw's predecessor in the Treas- 
ury making slap-dash political speeches, 
getting rapped over the knuckles for 
them by the President, and then cheer- 
fully saying it didn’t count. The rules 
of the game cannot thus be lightly set 
aside. The impossibility of conceiving 
of Mr. Gage or Mr. Carlisle or Mr. Fair- 
child or Mr. Sherman or any other pred- 
ecessor of Mr. Shaw’s indulging in his 
hap-hazard methods, shows how viola- 
tive of sound tradition they are. 

President Roosevelt, we presume, lets 
it go on out of abounding good nature, 
| and in a sort of “free-for-all” idea. He 
| probably looks upon Secretary Shaw's 

Presidential candidacy with amusement, 
| and thinks it does not matter greatly 
what such a man says. But it does mat- 
ter thus to have a wise rule of official 
propriety. trampled upon. We cannot 
afford to have the Administration made 
to appear either happy-go-lucky or at 
cross purposes. So we think that Mr. 
Roosevelt should end this Shaw comedy, 
even if by a sudden exit of the leading 
actor. There ought, at least, to be no 
occasion next winter to repeat the Grid- 
iron joke of the last: “Secretary Shaw 
has induced the President to induce him 
to stay in the Cabinet another year.” 








CONGRESSIONAL GUARDIANSHIP. 


Two comparatively insignificant items 
in the Indian Appropriation bill have 
served in a Senate debate to bring out 
very clearly the point that, when the 
regular officials of the Government turn 
a deaf ear to the grafting adventurer, 
Congress is too often ready to consider 
his claim. Like the action of last ses- 
sion, when the $750,000 fee of the Choc- 
taw attorneys was allowed by a citizens’ 
court created by Congress, the two items 
in this year’s bill are illustrative of a 
system that has had many supporters. In 
the debate, the Senate conferees, who, 
with the House managers of the bill, 
brought in the report that was adopted, 
confessed that neither the Secretary of 
the Interior nor the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs had approved the items. 
Nevertheless, the Senate agreed to the 
report, the bill’s backers putting the 
blame for its defects upon the stubborn 
House conferees. Commissioner Leupp 








and Secretary Hitchcock, whose special 


business it is to investigate such claims, 
were overruled by the efforts of lobby- 
ists; Congress, the sympathetic mother, 
nullified the wise disciplinary judgment 
of the Indian Office. 

In the case of Andrew Jackson Brown 
of the Seminole Nation of Indians in 
Indian Territory, protesting Senators 
found much instructive material. The 
Indian Appropriation bill merely at- 
tempted to validate the acts of Brown, 
acting as administrator de bonis 
of J. D. Jenkins, a special agent of the 
Interior Department appointed to dis- 
burse some $186,000 among the heirs of 


non 





“loyal” Seminoles who lost property 
and money in the civil war. As admin- 
istrator, Brown paid the $186,000 to 
those adults and minors who proved 


their right to. share. Then, as a mem- 
ber of a trading company into whose 
debt many of these Seminoles had fall- 
en, Brown proceeded to pay back to him- 
self some $72,000. Some of this came 
from the estates of minor children 
whose liability for the debt was in grave 
doubt. 

A brother of the chief of the Sem- 
inoles and a kind of Pooh-Bah of the 
little nation, Brown paid out and took 
in with lordly indifference to criticism. 
After a time lawyers were engaged by 
the Indians to investigate Brown. A 
technical defect in his appointment as 
Jenkins’s administrator was found. An 
investigation of Brown's payments and 
collections was about to be made. He 
appealed to the Indian Commissioner 
and the Secretary of the Interior to cure 
the defect in his title and validate his 
acts as disbursing agent. After suffi- 
cient investigation, both these officials 
declined to admit his plea. It was at 
this point that kind Mother Congress 
was approached. It was nothing but a 
lawyers’ fight, said Brown and his 
friends. Jenkins was a good man, and 
so was his administrator de bonis non. 
Complaisant, the Indian committees took 
the attitude that it was only a few score 
Indians who might possibly suffer from 
Brown's methods, while Brown's friends 
were bothering them terribly. It was 
easier to give the man what he wanted 
than to fight as Leupp and Hitchcock 
urged be done. 

Just as Brown was relieved by the 
bill from the obligation prove in 
court that his actions were regular, so 
in the other case Congress was asked 
to recognize, and, by inference, recom- 
mend, the payment of a claim that the 
Indian officials had decided should be 
left to the adjudication of the courts. 
In 1891 the Government found that a 
grant made to the Colville Indians in 
Washington included a white settlement. 
It was desired to regain possession of 
1,500,000 acres, half of the grant, and 
Congress concluded that, since the grant 
had been made only on an Executive 
order, the Indians had not obtained a 


to 





valid title. The 1,500,000 acrea were, 
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therefore, opened to settlement. In 1892, 
a firm of attorneys bargained with the 
Indians to collect a dollar an acre for 
the receded land on a 10 per cent. com 
mission. The contract was to stand for 
ten years. Nothing was done until this 


year, four years after the lawyers’ con- 
tract with the Indians expired, when the 
committees of Congress were convinced 
that the Colville claim was a valid one. 
rhe $1,500,000 was allowed, and the dead 
contract between the lawyers and the 
tribe was recognized to the extent of rec- 
to the Court of Claims, 
with a request that the terms be duly 
considered. Again the officials of the In- 
terior Department were overruled by the 
lobby 


The theory of the Indian Office is the 


ommending it 


very sensible one that the Interior De- 
partment is capable of looking out for 
the interests of the Indians. In the Col- 
ville case, there was no other difficulty 


in the way of collecting the claim, once 
it was investigated, than the delay due 
to the necessity for not overloading the 
year’s appropriation bill. Neither Mr. 
Hitchcock nor Mr. Leupp could discover 
lawyers had earned $150,000. 
unless the stands firmer 
against the item than the Senate did, 
the Colville case will become a compan- 


how the 


But House 


ion exhibit to last year’s Choctaw case. 
When it was decided to break up the 
tribal holdings in Indian Territory some 
years ago, 4,000 Choctaws living in Mis- 
sissipp!| wanted to share in the division 


of land and money. Mansfield, McMur- 
ray & Cornish, lawyers of South Mc- 
\lester, agreed to keep these 4,000 claim- 
ants out for 9 per cent. of what it would 
cost the Choctaw Nation to take them 
in. This cost was estimated to be $20,- 
a citizenship was valued at $5,- 
and when the Mississippi Choctaws 
were finally ruled out, the lawyers pre- 
sented their bill for $1,800,000. The In- 
Department disapproved the con- 
but Congress was appealed to, as 
For doing what the Department 
able to do as part of 
work, the South McAlester 
$750,000 by a citizens’ 


000 O00 


terior 
tract 
usual 
was willing and 
ita regular 
firm was given 
court created to pass upon the claim. In 
the Senate debate, Mr. La Follette said 
that “at least one of the members of the 
court or commission, which was created 
by special act to pass upon their claim, 
was a brother-in-law of one of the Sena- 
tors who supported the legislation estab- 
lishing the court.” 

rhe of merey shown by the 
guardians is surely not 
strained; the scheming attorney 
und the Indian trader it droppeth like 
the gentle rain of the Cascades, Will 
the House reject the conference report, 
and insist upon giving to the decisions 
of Secretary Hitchcock and Commission- 
er Leupp the weight they should prop- 
erly have? 


quality 
Congressional 


upon 
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TROUBLING NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey Republicans, of the faithful or- 
ganization type, are looking forward to 
one of the saddest summers of their 
lives. Of what avail is it for them to 
have made an appropriation to keep 
down mosquitoes, if swarms of Colbyites 
are to buzz and sting all over the State, 
from now till November? This threat 
of an all-summer campaign is terrible to 
the bosses. The idea is simply appal- 
ling to them that the exasperating and 
infernally successful work done in the 
summer months of last year by Sena- 
tor Colby in Essex County, is this year 
to be extended to Morris and Union and 
Middlesex and Hudson and other parts 
of New Jersey. What are clouds of culez 
and anopheles compared with the horde 
of organizers and speakers which the 
Colby Republican League is preparing to 
let loose upon the devoted State, to fight 
it out on that line if it takes all sum- 
mer? 

The Colby movement is admittedly 
progressing with unexpected rapidity. 
Wherever its organizers appear, the 
names of leading Republicans go upon 
the rolls by the hundred. By “leading 
Republicans” we mean, of course, not 
the prominent party workers and office- 
holders, but the most respectable and in- 
fluential Republicans in the various lo- 
calities—the class of men whom the ora- 
ters are accustomed to point to in proof 
of the fact that the party embraces the 
substantial property-owners and the in- 
telligent people of the community. Re- 
publicans of this class are going over to 
the Colby ranks almost in a body. This 
is conceded by the party hacks. They 
deplore it, they are angry and bitter 
about it, yet they cannot deny the fact. 

What is its true explanation? At bot- 
tom, profound dissatisfaction through- 
out the Republican party in New Jer- 
sey with the methods and personnel of 
its managers during the past ten years. 
As soon as Bryan made Democratic New 
Jersey Republican by 80,000 majority, 
the Republican machine set out to fast- 
en itself upon the State, and its rule has 
been mercenary and brainless. It has 
unblushingly allied itself with unscrup- 
ulous corporations, whose pliant tool it 
was eager to become, and has put the 
ban upon independence and ability. By 
its United States Senators ye shall know 
it. Kean and Dryden! The open way 
in which those two men, neither of 
whom would have been thought of but 
for his wealth and corporation backing, 
were foisted upon New Jersey Repub- 
licans, could not fail to fill the decent 
members of the party with discontent 
and disgust. Had the party no honor 
that was not purse-felt? Had it no men 
with a voice, that it must select those 
whose only talking was done by their 
money? There can be no mistake about 
this. The delivering of the party over 


to mere money-bags was felt by reputa- 
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ble Republicans to be an insult and an 
outrage. It provoked a smouldering re- 
volt which the appearance of a man like 
Colby was certain to cause to burst into 
the flame which all men can now see. 
In its essence, the Colby movement 
within the Republican party of New 
Jersey is one of protest against the 
tyrannical, stupid, and money-grubbing 
spirit in which the party organization 
has been conducted. It is a blow full in 
the face of the Republican bosses. 

This fact, indeed, is put in the fore- 
front of the Republican League platform. 
Its first plank declares for 

“The overthrow of the control of the 
party organization by corporations through 
the medium of the bosses, and to that end 
the nomination of all candidates for public 
offices by direct primaries without the in- 
tervention of delegates or cohventions.” 
That is explicit. It is doubtless to this 
avowed purpose that so many Republi- 
cans of the greatest weight are rallying. 
Other parts of the programme, though 
subordinate, are important. One of them 
is the cemand for a “thorough investi- 
gation of life-insurancecompanies.” This 
is aimed at Senator Dryden and the 
Prudential. The taxation and franchise 
questions are not so critical as they 
were before Gov. Stokes and the Legis- 
lature capitulated to Senator Colby on 
those issues last winter. Doubtless much 
remains to be done to prevent the laws 
then passed from being ingeniously nul- 
lified in execution, and other demands 
put forward in the name of the Republi- 
can League have their interest; but it is 
undeniable that the movement is gain- 
ing the body and impetus which are so 
troubling the dreams of the Republican 
bosses, mainly because it is an organiz- 
ed assault upon the old machine, and an 
appeal for new measures and new men. 

Precisely on this score do the inno- 
cent Republicans of the organization 
make their plaint. “They want to de- 
stroy our machine in order to build a 
new one of their own. They want to 
turn us out of office so as to get in 
themselves.” And then they add that 
they fear Colby is “ambitious.” He wants 
to be Governor some day. And Mr. Rec- 
ord admits that he should like to be 
Senator. There you have it—nothing but 
ambition and office-seeking! Of course, 
te the Brutuses of the machine, it is a 
dreadful thing for any one but them- 
selves to have “ambitions.” Dryden de- 
sires to be reélected Senator purely in 
the way of business, we suppose, but for 
Record to aspire is culpably ambitious. 
Naturally, Dryden cannot stoop to a 
joint debate with a man of that sort. 
Besides, as he remarks in his letter of 
refusal, he has “other plans” for reach- 
ing the people. If the Prudential were 
ever thoroughly investigated, we might 
learn something about those plans. 
Meanwhile, we imagine that the grief of 
the machine,at anybody's actually seek- 
ing an office in order to carry out a pro- 
gramme, will merely convince the Colby- 
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ites that they are on the right track. 
What the bosses like is a reformer who 
will emit some fine generalities in May, 
and then go away, not returning till 
October to see what the effect is. They 
do not know what to do with a man who 
buckles down to a fight all through the 
hot months, contesting every ward, or- 
ganizing in every voting division. It is 
this unprecedented and wholly irregular 
activity of the Colbyites that is making 
this summer one of such discontent to 
the New Jersey Republican bosses, and 
plunging them into the depths of a di- 
vine despair. 


DIVORCE TOO DIFFICULT. 


The matrimonial infelicities of the 
head of a great industrial corporation 
have been freely ventilated in the press. 
One has been regaled with the future 
intentions of disagreeing husband and 
wife, with rumors of the alimony to be 
arranged and of the names to be “men- 
tioned” or suppressed in the decree. 
There has been humiliating argument 
as to the propriety of an unsuccessful 
husband continuing as the chief of a 
colossal manufacturing Trust. In short, 
we have the unedifying spectacle of two 
people who wish to part, and who are 
abundantly able to pay the expenses, 
being subjected to all manner of vex- 
atious delays and invidious publicity. 
With the divorce laws of forty-odd 
States to choose from, the farewells of 
this unfortunate couple still cumber the 
newspapers and occupy the public sym- 
pathy. Could there be a stronger argu- 
ment against our backward divorce pro- 
cedure? How long shall we contiaue to 
hamper high finance with the matrimon- 
ial red tape calculated for an unenter- 
prising bourgeoisie? 

We take it that law must in the long 
run follow the customs of a land. If so, 
the absurdity of applying the same law 
to persons whose whole aspect of life— 
and consequently habits—rests on op- 
posite principles, need not be labored. 
For your clergyman, mechanic, editor, 
butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker, 
the present old-fashioned marriage laws 
do well enough. These representatives 
of the plain people seldom look broad- 
mindedly beyond the stale old words, 
“until death do us part.” Generally 
speaking, they seldom aspire to more 
than one living wife at a time. In their 
unimaginative way, they make the best 
even of a matrimonial bad bargain, and 
contentedly pursue the plodding task of 
domestic compromise and adjustment. 
Evidently, the most liberal laws could 
do little for people of this bread-and- 
butter disposition. Moreover, even were 
their philosophy the most enlightened, 
few of these submerged husbands could 
afford more than one wife. Many find it 
dificult to maintain a single helpmate 
in reasonable comfort and dignity. The 
wives, too, rarely have the habit of the 
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great world. They live too near the pots 
and pans, vesper services, and the lec- 
ture-room to pick up new “affinities” 
with any ease or grace. In short, they 
in no sense “in the movement.” 
Many incorrigibly prefer their own pro- 
saic John to the most sympathetic Al- 
gernen that ever was unhappily married 
tu another woman. What could the 
most liberal law do for those whose 
means do not permit an alimony ac- 
count, and whose instincts are fanatical- 
ly monogamous? 


are 


Consider only that divorce remains 
the sole commodity that great wealth 
cannot buy quickly and surely. When 


two persons sincerely desire to part, and 
are amply able to pay for the damaged 
sensibilities concerned, why should 
either be forced to commit constructive 
desertion, to make unpleasant admis- 
sions in camera, to establish fictitious 
residences in remote and dismal parts 
of the country? Why, in short, should 
the Constitutional right to the “pursuit 
of happiness” be clouded and qualified 
by the scruples of backwoods legislators, 
not a handful of whom have had any 
practical experience in the matter? Let 
Congress provide a quick, quiet, and 
easy method of changing life partners, 
applicable, naturally, only to those of 
approved financial responsibility. The 
figure we decline to fix, but it fails evi- 
dently about where Mr. Roosevelt's 
“bloated fortunes” begin. 

The details of tue reform we leave to 
the associations that exist for that pur- 
pose. To many, the Roman law of di- 
vorce by mutual consent may seem an 
admirable model, but it might easily be 
improved upon, affording as it does no 
recourse against the rare but possible 
contingency of a disobligingly attached 
husband or wife. The essence of the 
matter is, however, due provision for 
divorce at the time of marriage. By an 
amazingly slipshod procedure, unpardon- 
able in any similarly important trans- 
action, the divorcing classes are still 
guilty of using words which regard the 
marital vow as perpetual. Here the ap- 
proved principle of forfeiture should 
apply. Let the service read, “‘until death 
or the courts do us part.” Well begun 
is half done, and a wedding solemnized 
in this spirit may be said to be already 
in sight of an easy, equitable, and pain- 
less divorce. Good taste would forbid 
the mention of the hypothetical alimony 
in the ritual, but a miniature bond of 
indemnity could be conveyed unobtru- 
sively by the first usher to the bride's 
counsel at the moment the best man 
proffers the ring. 

We have already admitted the draw- 
back that the reform, though nominally 
available for all, must practically be in 
the nature of class legislation. We can, 
however, conceive of a campaign of edu- 
cation by which divorce might be grad- 
ually made available even for the bour- 
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geoisie—whose general incapacity we 
have been forced to concede. It is ob 


vious that your 
cannot enter into a personal 
tion for alimony his wedding-day 
that deserves serious consideration. But 
here is an open field for divorce under- 
writing. The risk could be ascertained 
by actuarial calculation. The 
might be a profitable venture 
building and loan associations, 
or indemnity companies. One could im 
agine a combination life, 
accident, sickness, homestead, 
and divorce policy that might 
rehabilitate a flagging business, 
gradually extend the blessings of exper 
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imental marriage to the very prol 
tariat. 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION AND ELE- 


MENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


LONDON, June 5, 1906 


Why is it that every attempt to establish 


a satisfactory system of elementary edu- 
cation for the people of England is ham 
pered by the so-called “religious question"? 
This inquiry must often puzzle the readers 
of the Nation; it 


because a problem which is really nothing 


is the more perplexing 


else than the difficulty of determining what 
(if any) form of religion shall be taught in 
elementary schools supported by the State, 
has been met more or less satisfactorily 
not only in many English-speaking colo- 
nies, but in Scotland and even in Ireland 
My aim, then, in this letter is neither to 
criticise the educational policy of the Min- 
istry nor to discuss the provisions of the 
Education Bill now before Parliament, but 
simply to answer the question which opens 
this letter. 

The existence of the “religious question” 
has little connection either with the un- 
doubted advance of democracy or with the 
very doubtful of 
Democratic government is compatible with 


prevalence skepticism, 


either a religious or a secular view of life 
Tocqueville was deeply impressed with the 


| influence of religion in the United States; 











the democrats of modern France can see in 
the most ordinary emblems of Christianity 
nothing but the signs of reaction and su 
perstition. There again, little 
to suppose that any large body of English- 
men are out-and-out secularists. Convinced 
Churchmen and orthodox 
sess far greater Parliamentary 
than can be attributed to skeptics or ag- 
nostics. The religious difficulty is due not 
to one but to various complex causes which 
are so peculiar to England that they do not 
to any great degree impede the develop- 
ment of popular education in Scotland 

The confusion into which the English 
educational system has fallen is, as mos 
persons will now admit, due to a blunder 
committed more than seventy years ago. In 
1833 the House of Commons made a grant 
of not quite £20,000 to promote the educa 
tion of the people of England. The money 
was spent on a sort of subscription to two 
societies supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, of which the one represented the 
Church of England and the other Noncon- 
formists. From this thoughtless, hap- 
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Dissenters pos- 
authority 
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hazard way of doing something to lessen 
the gross ignorance of the English people 


sprang that State-supported, yet to a 
great extent denominational, scheme of 
national education which thoughtful men 


of all parties feel imperatively needs re- 
Happy would it have been for the 
country had the crude but comprehensive 
scheme proposed by Brougham some four- 
teen years earlier been adopted. That its 
adoption was, as things then stood, impos- 
sible, every one must admit, but it would 
have provided a general plan of national 
education which would easily have admit- 
ted of amendment. The blunder, however, 
of 1833 was natural, not to say inevitable 
Its commission was the outward and visi- 
ble sign of the conditions which have made 
still make the education of the Eng- 
people the fleld of futile and noxious 
These may be summed up 
a few heads—the position of the Es- 
the effect produced by 


form. 


and 
lish 
controversy 
under 


tablished Church; 


the ecclesiastical movement of 1834; the 
peculiar condition of public opinion with 
regard to the proper sphere of the State's 
activity 

The position of the Ohurch of England 
is a practical paradox: the Established 
Church both is and is not the Church of 
the English people. From a Churchman’s 
point of view its national character is ob- 
vious. The mere fact that the Church re- 


mains established, é. ¢., that, with the full 
assent of the majority of the electors, it 
retains as the national church large rev- 
enues and exceptional privileges, is, as 
things now stand, strong evidence that the 
Church commands the respect of the Eng- 
lish The opposition by Noncon- 
formists to a religious census amounts to 
proof that a majority of the people of 
England consider themselves to be Church- 
The legal doctrine that every Eng- 
is prima-facie a member of the 
law established, may be a 
fiction, but it is a fiction based on a con- 
siderable foundation of fact. The persons 
who, were a census taken, would describe 
themselves as members of the Church of 


people 


men 
lishman 
Church as by 


England, have at lowest no wish to join 
any other religious society. While quiet 
transitions from Chapel to Church are com- 


mon, the conversion of Churchmen to any 
form of Protestant nonconformity is rare, 
circumstance of untold sig- 
Whatever, moreover, be the 
creed of an English layman, every rector 
or curate who values a national church ac- 
the right of all parishioners 
to his services--of every parishioner who 
them A Nonconformist 
however great his zeal or his 
minister of a sect whose 
members bound by holding 
some special form of religious doctrine. A 


and this is a 


nificance 


knowledges 


wishes to receive 
miniater, 
eloquence, is the 


are together 


rector ise the minister not of Churchmen, 
but of the parish, No man more complete- 
ly commanded the reverence of his dis- 
ciples and the respect of his opponents 


thin James Martineau, but a study of Mar- 
tineau’s life brings home the con- 
viction that he never escaped from a sense 
of the fatal limits placed to the beneficial 
of a religious teacher whose con- 
gregation consisted of persons having for 


to one 


action 


their bond of union nothing but common 
bellef in some given dogma 

But though, looked at from one point of 
view, the Church of England can make a 


national character, no 


truly 


claim to a 





Nonconformist can fail to look at the mat- 
ter from a different side, and to perceive 
that the Established Church is nothing like 
the church of the whole of the English 
people. English Dissenters form a large 
and powerful body, and a man whose con- 
victions induce him to stand apart from the 
religious community which includes most 
of his countrymen, is likely to be a more 
zealous believer in his particular form of 
faith than is the average Churchman. Leg- 
islation, moreover, has not only establish- 
ed complete legality for Nonconformity, but 
has relieved Dissenters from almost every 
form of political inequality. But this salu- 
tary establishment of religious freedom has 
in some respects increased the division be- 
tween Church and Chapel. To the grave 
injury both of the Established Church 
and of religion itself, theological have be- 
come associated with social differences, 
and Churchmanship has become a mark of 
gentility. Snobbishness has penetrated 
into a sphere which ought to be kept sa- 
cred to religion. Can any one wonder that, 
under this state of things, the clergy who 
have been zealous in erecting denomina- 
tional schools should look upon national 
control of public education as a triumph 
of Nonconformists over the national Church, 
or that Dissenting opinion should be mor- 
bidly alive to the possibility that religion 
may be so taught in schools supported by 
the nation as to be the means of inculcating 
belief in the doctrines of the Established 
Church? 

The High Church movement of 1834 has 
produced two effects, each of which com- 
plicates the educational problem. It has 
in the first place thrown into the back- 
ground the Protestant character of the Es- 
tablished Church, which in the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century was in reality 
closely allied with orthodox Dissenters by 
their common Protestantism. Robert 
Hall,* the eminent Baptist minister, was 
the most famous preacher of his day. His 
chapel was attended by Evangelical Church- 
men. Alexander Knox, who in some re- 
spects anticipated the Oxford Movement of 
1834, believed, as early as 1806, that a thor- 
ough change was taking place in the sen- 
timent of the great body of Dissenters 
which would bring them round to a truer 
Church of England spirit than ever their 
conformist ancestors were possessed of, 
and based this belief in part on the char- 
acter of Robert Hall's writings; while Rob- 
ert Hall himself taught that the differences 
which divided Dissenters from their breth- 
ren in the Establishment did not touch the 
essentials of Christianity, and preached on 
behalf of those national schools which 
were founded to promote the education of 
the poor in the principles of the Establish- 
ed Church. This harmony of sentiment, 
based on common Protestantism, has been 
destroyed by a movement of which the ob- 
ject was to proclaim the Catholic character 
of the Anglican Church. 

This movement, in the second place, has 
introduced division among Churchmen. The 
laymen to whose support the Establishment 
its continued existence, are for the 
most part Protestants, both in belief and 
in sentiment. The clergy are Anglicans or 
Catholics, and their teaching is often re- 
garded with profound distrust by lay- 
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*See Canon Henson's ‘Religion in the Schools.’ 





men belonging to the Church of England. 
Hence, a curious misconception as to the 
real state of religious (or rather theo- 
logical) belief in England. The country is 
in appearance divided into Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, and on all sides one hears 
expressions used which imply that at the 
present moment, and at any rate as regards 
the teaching of religion in State-supported 
schools, Churchmen are united against Dis- 
senters. But this view of the case does not 
correspond with patent facts. The true 
line of division is not between Church- 
men and Dissenters, but between a powerful 
minority consisting of High Churchmen and 
of Roman Catholics who may fairly and 
without offence be described as “Catholics,” 
and the vast majority of English laymen, 
who, whether they worship in Church or 
in Chapel, or perhaps do not worship in 
either Church or Chapel with great regu- 
larity, may fairly be termed Protestants. 
The real problem (and it is difficult 
enough) with which statesmen are called 
upon to deal, is how to provide elementary 
education for the people combined with 
the kind of religious teaching demanded 
by a Protestant majority with due and 
careful respect for the rights of what I 
may venture to call a Catholic minority, 
whose members démand (and from their 
own point of view fairly enough) the main- 
tenance of a religious atmosphere—as the 
expression goes—of a character which can- 
not be found in any school where no re- 
ligion is taught except the essential ele- 
ments of Christianity, common at any rate 
to Churchmen and orthodox Dissenters. 
Difficulties due either to the paradoxical 
position of the Established Church or to 
the results of the High Church movement, 
are complicated by a singular condition of 
public opinion in regard to the proper ac- 
tion and the moral authority of the State. 
The old Liberalism which rested upon 
faith in laissez-faire had the closest con- 
nection with the belief that the Govern- 
ment should, as a general rule, neither con- 
trol nor direct public opinion, at any rate 
in matters of religion. A policy grounded on 
this belief certainly minimized the risk of 
conflicts between the commands of the 
State—or, in other words, the law of the 
land—and the conscientious scruples of 
minorities. It also fostered the idea that, 
in such contests, minorities or individuals 
were probably in the right, and could hardly 
with fairness be punished for conscientious 
disobedience to the law. But this idea or 
sentiment has survived the creed of which 
it was the natural or necessary outcome. 
We all of us, in different ways, demand 
the extension of the State’s authority, 
which, after all, is nothing else than the 
diminution of the area of individual free- 
dom or caprice. Hence, of necessity, con- 
flicts between law and the conscience or 
crotchets of individuals. A Christian scien- 
tist who is also a doctor, insists upon his 
right or his duty to let his patient perish 
because the physician disbelieves in the use 
of medicine. An anti-vaccinator demands 
the privilege of leaving his children un- 
vaccinated. A woman stands a siege rather 
than pay taxes imposed by a Par- 
liament in which she is unrepresent- 
ed. A passive-resister refuses to sup- 
port as a rate-payer a form of religious 
teaching which he has wuncomplain- 
ingly supported as a tax-payer; and the 
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public, combining the aspirations of So- 
cialism with the sentiment of individual- 
ism, wishes that the State should regulate 
all things, and yet that the conscientious 
resistance of individuals should be allow- 
ed to hamper the action of the State. The 
very politicians who more or less sympa- 
thized with the passive resistance to the 
existing Education Act of conscientious 
Nonconformists, must occasionally dread 
the possibility that the Education Act, 1906, 
may be more or less nullified by the con- 
scientious (though, to my mind, unjustifi- 
able and ill-advised) passive resistance of 
conscientious Churchmen. 


AN OBSERVER. 


JAPAN’S POST-BELLUM POLICY FORE- 
SHADOWED. 
Tokyo, May 17, 1906. 

The working life of Japan’s first post- 
bellum Diet was little more than two 
months, yet rarely has a national legisla- 
ture in one session enacted so many laws. 
Most vital and far-reaching among them, 
besides the budgetary schemes, are (I.) 
to nationalize most private rail- 
and (II.) a revised customs-tariff 
law. The fate of these two laws, like that 
of the budgetary measures, was decided 
in committee and in party councils. 

(1.) In 1872, the Government began to 
operate the first railway in Japan. 
Strangers to the order in which railways 
are a factor, the people left the enterprise 
wholly to Government. The Government, 
with similar tasks of initiative in most 
branches of industry, lacked capital and 
trained men. By 1883 the Government was 
working 150 miles of railway when the 
first private company took hold. There- 
after Government and private companies 
built lines in a national system planned by 
the Government. In March, 1906, there 
were open to traffic 4,783 miles, of which 
the Government had 1,532 miles, and 37 
private companies had 3,251 miles. The 
beginning of private railways brought an 
unsuccessful movement for the State to 
sell its lines. Later, several attempts 
were made to nationalize the private lines 
—the last and strongest in 1900. 

Having parried questions in committee 
concerning rumored plans to nationalize 
private railways, the ministry brought for- 
ward its proposal March 6. The resigna- 
tion of the Foreign Minister four days 
earlier had prepared Diet and nation for 
it. The plan was to buy, within five years, 
32 railways (3,160 miles) at a price equal 
to twenty times average profits for three 
years, payment to be made with 5 per cent. 
thirty-year bonds at par, and deliverable 
within two years after purchase. The bill 
came from committee March 16, and, after 
four hours’ debate, passed the Lower House 
by a vote of 243 to 109. The Upper House 
committee made amendments which elimi- 
nated 15 railways (353.5 miles), prolonged 
the purchase period to ten years, made 
purchase-bonds in exchange for shares de- 
liverable within five years after purchase, 
and in certain cases gave right of appeal 
against prices fixed by the valuation com- 
mittee. The amended bill passed the Up- 
per House March 26; vote, 205 to 62. On 
March 31, a few hours before the legal 
limit to the session, the Lower House com- 
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mittee reported it for passage as amended 
Refusal to allow discussion caused a 
scene of violence, after which—the Opposi- 
tion declining to vote—the amended bill 
received 214 affirmative votes 

The law empowers the Government to buy 
seventeen railways. Their total mileage is 
2,806.6 miles, of which 2,538 miles belong to 
six companies. The estimated cost now is 
about 425 millions, but further sums spent 
for improvements and extensions before 
purchase must be added. Lines may be 
bought at the discretion of the Government 
within ten years. The price is in each 
case to be a sum equal to twenty times 
average net profits for three years (1902- 
05). New lines and lines which have not 
paid dividends will be valued, within cost 
of construction limits, by a special com- 
mission. Against the price so fixed, appeal 
may be made to the Minister of Communi- 
cations. Payment is to be made in the form 
of 5 per cent. thirty-year bonds at face 
value; such bonds to be delivered to share- 
holders at the option of the Government 
within five years from the date of purchase 
Between date of purchase and delivery of 
bonds, shareholders receive, in semi-annual 
payments, the 5 per cent. interest on bonds 
due them. Payment for supplies on hand 
must be made with bonds at their market 
value. Pending purchase, companies must 
under penalty make repairs and improve- 
ments required by existing law, must carry 
on their business under Government super- 
vision, and get Government sanction for 
purchase of supplies or for increasing or 
diminishing construction costs. They may 
not amalgamate or buy other lines. A 
separate and similar law empowers the Gov- 
ernment to buy the railways in Korea, the 
estimated cost being about 34 million yen. 

Sums spent on construction and equip- 
ment of the seventeen home lines average 
about 55 per cent. of the face value of 
bonds receivable in payment, but the ex- 
treme range for the several lines is from 
34 per cent. to 347 per cent. For the six 
largest companies, the ratio of cost to face 
value of bonds receivable is respectively 
41.7 per cent., 52.6 per cent., 49.6 per cent., 
87.7 per cent., 40.1 per cent., 100 per cent. 
Eight companies will get bonds whose face 
value is less than cost of construction and 
equipment, but only two of them have more 
than fifty miles of line. 

Reasons given by the Government for 
purchase were: To use a favorable oppor- 
tunity to realize the “traditional policy’ of 
State ownership of railways; to make rail- 
way service uniform, more efficient, cheap- 
er; to promote industries and trade; to get 
the profits for the State; necessity for mili- 
tary efficiency. Opponents urged that Gov- 
ernment railways now charge higher rates, 
have more costly and less efficient manage- 
ment than private railways, that the Gov- 
ernment would raise rates to get profits, 
and so hinder the growth of industries and 
trade; that, in the recent war, the Govern- 
ment had practical control of private rail- 
ways and got efficient services, while it also 
has by law full power to enforce on private 
companies needful changes or improve- 
ments; that the cost of nationalization 
would, under existing conditions, have 
grave effects on national credit, especially 
abroad; that, having chartered companies 
for fixed terms, the Government has not 
the right to buy lines before the end of 





charter-terms except at a price acceptable 








to the 
viz., unconstitutionality to force sale at a 
fixed price—was based on Article XXVII 
of the Constitution, which says: 


companies. The last argument— 


“The right of property of every Japanese 
subject shall remain inviolate 

“Measures necessary to be taken for the 
public benefit shall be provided by law.” 
The Government's answer to this argument 
was that railway charters were granted by 
law, and can for the public benefit be 
changed or ended by law The inexpedi 
ency of enforcing this view, together with 
solicitude about the 
on national credit of railway nationaliza 


costs and the effects 


tion, had led Mr. Kato, Foreign Minister 
to resign. 

(1l.) The new tariff law-—enacted in 
March, effective October 1—followed no 


“campaign of education,” was marked by 
no “bitter contests” over schedules. Neither 
“vested interests” nor burdened consum 
ers were much in evidence. The press and 
some sections of the people were busy as 


saulting sinking fund, war-tax continua 
tion, railway nationalization, silk inspec- 
tion, habutal bleaching, match-monopoly 
schemes of the Government The Govern 


menot’s position was strong because its 
plans were hardly known before they were 
urged in the Diet Hence, the Opposition 
had in a short campaign to distribute its 
forces over a long line of simultaneous at 
tack. Finally, the heart of opposition was 
weakened by the feeling that 


expected indemnity, a huge new debt, and 


absence of 


plans to reap large fruits from victory 
made inevitable unusual fiscal and other 
measures. So the Government got its tar- 


iff law easily, quietly, by merely assenting 
to some minor changes of rate—mostly 
protective increases—in the Diet. 

The iain features of the law are these: 
(1) The Government may by decree con 
vert ad-valorem into specific duties, using 
as a basis the average value for a period 
of six months or more. Tare may be in- 
cluded in fixing specific duties. (2) Valua- 
tion for assessment of duties includes 
original cost, together with costs of pack- 
ing, transportation, insurance, and other 
charges to the port of entry. (3) Duties 
may be wholly or partly refunded when 
paid on materials which are further manu- 
factured and reéxported, or when paid on 
materials which are used to make land fer- 
tilizer (even for use at home). (4) In the 
case of countries which have not conven- 
tional tariff rights, the Government may by 
decree impose on their products duties not 
lower than those fixed in the conventional 
tariffs. (5) Products of countries which 
discriminate against Japanese products or 
ships may be subjected to additional du- 
ties up to 100 per cent. of the usual rates 
on dutiable, 60 per cent. on duty-free 
goods. (6) Countervailing duties may be 
used to offset export bounties for imported 
goods. (7) The law designates 800 kinds of 
goods, of which 45 are duty-free. Duty- 
free goods are mostly plants, bristles, 
shells, bones, potash, ammonia, cotton, 
mineral ores, manures, various waste prod- 
ucts—the rawest exotic materials and fer- 
tilizers. Many goods are for the first time 
dutiable. Most duties on agricultural and 
manufactured products are increased, even 
beyond the rates fixed by the war. Typical 


duties are (approximately equivalent ad- 
valorem rates): horses 6 per cent., cattle 
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other animals 25 per cent., 
per cent., flour, 
meals, meats, 30-40 per cent; most tinned 
provisions and those preserved with sugar 
40-50 per cent.; coffee, cocoa, chocolate, 45 
railway and tramway carriages, 
sewing machines, 

clocks, brushes, 
harness, hats, fire- 
musical per cent.; 
photographic toilet 
articles, games, and accessories, furs, fea- 
gold or silver trimmed articles, 50 
pearls, gold pens, jewelry, per- 


10 per cent., 


cereal grains about 15 


per cent.; 


drays, balances, 


cent.; 


carts, 
20 per bicycles, 


matches, boots, shoes, 
instruments, 40 


apparatus, 


arms, 


carriages, 


thers, 


per cent.; 


fumery, 60 per cent.; wines and liquors 
60-150 per cent.; manufactures of tobacco 
250 per cent. In general, crude agricul- 


tural products producible at home 15-25 per 
manufactures of metals and 
wood about 20-30 per cent.; those more re- 
fined, also ordinary textile, leather, and 
paper manufactures, 30-40 per cent.; the 
best grades of these, also of foods and lux- 
uries, 40-50 per cent.; special luxuries and 
50 per 
costs 


cent.; coarse 


above 
transportation 


revenue-yielding articles, 
Long-distance 
and low earnings of Japanese make these 
rates relatively heavier than they would be 
for Americans or Europeans. 

By this law, Japan stocks her commer- 
cial armory with the latest tariff weapons, 
ystematizes her duties largely on the basis 
of the specific principle lately in favor, 
and takes a long stride in her quick prog- 
high duties 
since in 1598 she left the 5 per cent. treaty- 
maximum The motives for all this are not 
solely In the war; neither are they elabor- 
ately set forth by the Government, which, 
as usual, prefers results rather than talk. 
The Government explained that the exist- 
ing law was defective in some points, hint- 
ed that some protection might be good for 
home industries, and emphasized the neces- 


cent 


ress towards 


protective-tariff 


sity of proposed amendments because of 
change in the “economic situation.” Anal- 
ysis of this rather typical argument, if 


deemed necessary, would have shown mixed 


motives. Some increase of ante-bellum tar- 
iff rates is needed to offset high internal 
taxes and avoid handicapping home pro- 
lucers But, besides the wish for more 
revenue and still more effective, all-round 
protection for home producers, it would 
not be amiss to scale down payments 
for imports or else make them con- 
tribute handsomely towards the large 
interest balances due abroad—for it must 
cause concern that, with exports of some 


120 million yen, Japan must pay foreigners 
100 million yen yearly interest. In 
negotiating commercial treaties to replace 
those now existing, the 
of which further re- 
may be a strong 
in Japan's favor. Finally, to the 
mind, there is satisfaction in the 
thought that the tariff system is scientific, 
and in every feature “up to 
effectiveness of the law for 
purposes is 


m to 


years hence 
of duties 


four 
new scale 


vision then ia promised 
argument 


lnpanese 


latent, 
rhe 


revenue 


date 


both and protective 


limited by commercial treaties 
fixed by those treaties must continue 


most textile 


existing 
Rates 
till 1910-11 
goods, metals other than brass and copper, 
The pur- 
duties on 


They apply to 


wines, and some other products 


pose is not to impose higher 


products of non-treaty countries. 
(IIL) Meanwhile, by exhortation, experi- 
ment, subsidies, regulation, and every prac- 





ticable means, the Government tries to 
raise productive industries to the highest 
efficiency for supplying home demand and 
swelling the volume of exports. Thus, 
questions in committee concerning iron and 
steel schedules elicited the frank statement 
that rates on some of them were made spe- 
cially high because, while capable of pro- 
duction at home, they were still imported; 
rates on others were made high in the hope 
that, after the treaties’ end, 35 per cent. 
duties would make it possible to produce 
them at home. The Government iron and 
steel factories have been built up by direct 
appropriations of the Diet, which continue 
yearly, and on plans which contemplate 
production of the whole supply of iron and 
steel products at home. Similarly, it is 
said that, with a view to improve the qual- 
ity of silks for export, the Government pro- 
poses to buy the best silk-weaving ma- 
chinery and lend it to silk manufacturers; 
that, with a view to develop the sugar in- 
dustry in the Loochoo Islands, the Govern- 
ment has established an office to conduct 
experiments and model enterprises in cul- 
tivating and manufacturing sugar and to 
teach the best methods. A new law reor- 
ganizing with foreign coéperation the In- 
dustrial Bank (crédit-mobilier) is intended 
to open a channel through which cheap for- 
eign capital may flow into needy enter- 
prises, and the Government is advising 
companies and municipalities how best to 
profit thereby. Back of almost every prom- 
ising industry and branch of trade are the 
guiding, supporting, bounty-giving hand 
and the directing intelligence of an omni- 
present Government. Somewhat along this 
line were Government proposals to limit 
all bleaching of habutai to factories desig- 
nated by Government and to establish Gov- 
ernment agencies for the compulsory in- 
spection of all silk intended for export. 
The latter proposal was rejected, the for- 
mer emasculated by the Diet. These ac- 
tions and much sharp criticism seemingly 
dissuaded the Government from bringing 
forward plans already matured to grant to 
a combination organized by Government 
suggestion the exclusive right to manu- 
facture matches. Fees or profits for the 
Treasury are a usual feature of such pro- 
jects, which seem to be parts of a single 
policy that aims to get revenues and to 
foster and guide the growth of almost every 
branch of industry and trade, to realize a 
Solidarschutzsystem. Here is where rail- 
way nationalization seems to fit in—an en- 
terprise which Ministers have frequently 
declared to be the basis of all post-bellum 
policy. 

What will be the outcome? Predilections 
for or against the efficacy of Government 
in economic roles and for or against the 
wisdom in constitutional government of 
large sources of income beyond immediate 
control of Parliament all aside, there are 


factors here which a Westerner cannot 
easily judge. Japan does not produce 
enough food for her people. In 1903 and 


1904, both years of big crops, the excess 
value of rice imports over exports was 47 
and 54 million yen respectively. Barley, 
wheat, and flour together, with almost no 
exports, show import values for those years 
of 15 and 11 million yen. The 15 per cent. 
duty on these staples of food for the masses 
must be wholly added to the cost of living— 
for the price of the home product must rise 





proportionally in the face of regular im- 
ports. Again, as compared with Americans 
and Europeans, Japanese laborers earn less 
and pay proportionally much heavier taxes. 
Skilled artisans earn 20 to 40 cents a day. 
On the basis of a recent Government esti- 
mate of national wealth, yearly taxes 
amount to 21-3 per cent. of the whole sum 
of wealth. Hence the cost of living must 
rise, and with it wages. But that means 
higher cost of producing goods for export. 
Thus a new handicap on the export trade 
is added to want of sufficiently skilled and 
experienced workmen in machine industries 
and want of capital to provide efficient 
plant and equipment. But ages have accus- 
tomed Japanese to heavy taxes and to obe- 
dience. They have always looked to Gov- 
ernment for initiative. In the new order, 
the Government built the first railways and 


factories, supplied capital or guidance 
for every variety of new enterprise, 
paid for the education of experts 


abroad, and had them patiently teach the 
people how in every field of activity to 
grow the seeds of the new civilization. It 
still is doing so. The Meiji Government 
has thus led the people to unwonted liberty, 
prosperity, enlightenment, happiness, even 
glory. Its hold on the people enables it 
to do what no Western Government would 
dare try. Perhaps, also, the people have 
not the bent or training to govern as 
Western people do. 

The feeling grows that Japan must work 
out her own salvation in her own way. She 
sees the West struggling with its prob- 
lems: labor against capital, capital to con- 
trol government, the United States against 
Trusts and the railways. Pressed for 
need of capital, she would yet keep control 
over it. Hence the seeming paradox that 
while the West struggles against Trusts, 
Japan tries to create them. But, in adopt- 
ing and using the economic forces discov- 
ered in the West, Japan would like to force 
from the West an avowal of her superior 
use of them, just as she won praise for her 
use of Western weapons of war! Mean- 
while, the war has infused new confidence, 
new ambitions in the people, a new spirit 
of daring in the Government. The Govern- 
ment, alert and energetic, would utilize the 
expansive mood of the people to get far on 
the chosen way before burdens seem heavy. 
Daring is an element of statesmanship as 
of business. Failure alone is called folly, 
and comes from misjudgment of capacities 
or conjunctures. If Japan’s policy suc- 
ceeds, her present leaders will go down 
through history as great empire-builders. 

E. H. VICKERS. 


Correspondence. 





THE BLESSED WORD “NATIONAL.” 


To THE Ep1IToR or THE NATION: 


Str: The opening short editorial and the 
longer article headed “Ways of ‘Regener- 
ating Business,” in your issue of June 7, 
raise the old question of the difference be- 
tween the execution of laws and inspection 
of conditions by local and by national au- 
thorities. 

Do not the reports, in Sunday's daily 
papers, of the intention of Chicago to in- 
vestigate the conditions [with a whitewash 
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brush], and so to put a stop to injuries 
to Chicago’s business, show what may be 
expected of local inspection? Is not the 
difference between local enforcement of lo- 
cal-option high-license liquor laws in most 
parts of this country and national en- 
forcement of national license laws a fair 
indication of the difference to be expected 
between a “rigid” inspection by Chicago 
municipal authorities under the shadow of 
the mighty Trust’s wings, and inspection 
by officials of the National Government? 

Does not your argument itself convict 
your plan of insufficiency? You begin by 
truly asserting that there is no shortcut 
substitute for “‘the old, painful road of re- 
pentance and restitution and a sober and 
godly life.” You admit the short-sighted 
greed of the guilty; and yet you expect 
their whole attitude to change in a mo- 
ment, so that they will be far-sighted and 
wise enough to adopt the highest standards 
of business conduct. 

The people cannot inspect and know for 
themselves the quality of what they eat, 
and, so long as the packers can maintain 
their monopoly in this country, by what- 
ever means, the people are at their mercy. 
The New York municipal milk inspection 
has done much to protect New York milk 
users. Would you transfer this inspection 
to the officials of the counties where the 
milk is produced? 

If the United States Government has 
power to require that all food products 
be submitted to efficient inspection before 
being admitted to interstate commerce, why 
then turn over the protection of the con- 
sumers of this whole nation to Chicago’s 
notoriously corrupt officials, dominated by 
the short-sighted greed of the “Beef 
Trust”? If it were merely a question of 
punishment of greed, we might leave it 
to the working of natural laws; but the 
old adage applies here, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” Chicago will look 
out for itself, but not for the rest of us. 
Let our President, whom we elected, by 
all Constitutional means protect us from 
filth and poison. CONSUMER. 
Sramrorp, Conn., June 12, 1906. 





[We are quite willing that our read- 
ers should pass upon these interrogator- 
ies in their or in our own behalf.—Ep. 
NATION. ] 


ANOTHER MILWAUKEE PUBLICATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: A concern which calls itself the 
“University Research Extension,” E. Mil- 
ton Jones, secretary, with offices in the 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, has for some 
time been exploiting a set of volumes pub- 
lished by the Roberts-Manchester Co., of 
Milwaukee, entitled “The Ideas That Have 
Made Civilization.” “The University Re- 
search Extension,” which has very aptly 
taken as its motto “Your only real prop- 
erty is the capacity to make mental ef- 
forts,” seems to consist of some enterpris- 
ing persons who possess this capacity in a 
remarkable degree, to judge by their meth- 
ods of exploitation and the pompous 
phraseology of their letters and circulars, 
in which they announce this as “the culmi- 
nation of a world-wide movement in Uni- 
versity Circles,” and offer the books, along 
with “membership,” “only to people recog- 








nized or recommended as careful students | 
and thoughtful readers.”"” Every occasion 
is taken to proclaim the fact that the edi- 
tor-in-chief has been “assisted by more 
than one hundred and twenty-five men, 
specialists in their own fields, such as the 
following: A. H. Sayce, Crawford H. Toy, 
Edward Capps, Walter Miller, H. D. Fos- 
ter, Henry Rushton Fairclough, Frank 
Frost Abbott, John Carew Rolfe, Dana C. 
Monro, Edward G. Bourne, Ferdinand 
Schwill, Harry Burns Hutchins, William H. 
Welch, Theodore William Richards, Paul 
Reinsch, George Goodspeed.” Still others 
are mentioned in the “Editorial Acknowl- 
edgment” prefixed to each volume, with 
the same implication. 
We are informed by the editor-in-chief 
that he did not write the editorial acknowl- 
edgment, did not authorize the use of these 
names, had never been aware that these 
persons were members of his “‘staff of asso- 
ciates and coworkers” in connection with 
this editorial work,and that he has protest- 
ed vigorously but in vain against the unau- 
thorized and misleading statements made 
by the promoters of the scheme in this 
connection. 
The undersigned, having made ineffectual 
efforts to put a stop to the use of their 
names in connection with this work, take 
this means of informing the public that 
they have had no connection whatever, edi- 
torially, financially, or advisory, with this 
publication or its promoters—that they 
were not upon the “staff’’ of advisers of the 
editor nor sustained any editorial or ad- 
visory relation to him, and protest em- 
phatically against the dishonest represent- 
ation made in exploiting it, so far as they 
are concerned. They are informed, further, 
that others in the above list, no telling 
how many, have had as little responsibil- 
ity for the publication as they. 
H. R. FAIRCcLOUGH, 
ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
J. C. ROLFE, 
EDWARD CAPPS. 

UNIVERSITY OF CuHIcaGo, June 11, 1906. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS AND GER- 
MANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Mr. Melville «E. Stone of the As- 
sociated Press misunderstood me. As far 
as my very limited understanding goes, 
the Associated Press collects news through 
its agents and distributes this daily budget 
to its various customers. Whether the 
news be true or untrue is not its busi- 
ness. The only case in which fault could 
be found with the Associated Press would 
be if it were guilty of culpa in eligendo— 
for instance, if the association had en- 
trusted a man with the collection of in- 
formation in a certain district who no- 
toriously and manifestly was unfit to be 
trusted, and, instead of being a matter- 
of-fact man, proves to be what Charles 
Lamb facetiously called a matter-of-lie 
man. Such mistakes may occur in the 
best-regulated families. 

As to my statement, that of all the news 
spread broadcast over the world by the 
Associated Press for many years about 
German political affaires more than 90 
per cent. was absolute falsehoods made 
up for no other purpose than to stir up 
distrust and hatred against Germany, I 





| of good will: 


j 
propose a test easy to be made by any man 


for the proof of the pudding 


is in the eating My humble suggestion 
therefore is, that Mr. Melville E. Stone or 
quivis ex populo may take up any news 
paper published at New York or elsewhere 


in this ceuntry during our last unpleasant 
the 
communicated to that paper by the Associ 


ness with Spain, and read over news 


ated Press regarding the attitude of the 
German Government towards our country 
After this performance, the kind reader is 
requested to look over what Mr. Andrew 
D. White has to say about the same ques 
tion. I presume that Mr. Melville E. Stone 
will not deny that Mr. White, who at that 
time was our ambassador at Berlin, knows 


what he is talking about, and that he is a 
competent 
be 


witness whose testimony would 


received as unimpeachable evidence by 


any court in this or any other country 
The result of this investigation, I trust 
will be that the kind reader cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that either Mr 
White or the originator of those Associ 
ated Press dispatches, not the Associated 


Press, has committed an intentional viola 
Qa. E. D 


Respectfully yours, 


tion of truth 


E. SCHRADER 


Spokane, Wasn, June 10, 1006 


Notes. 


A work of much interest 
‘The Criminal Capital 
Punishment of Criminals,’ by our country- 
man, Prof. FE. P. Evans, long resident 
Bavaria, will be shortly issued by William 
Heinemann, London 


prospective 


Prosecution and 


in 


Dr. B. P. Grenfell and Dr. A. 8. Hunt 
are hard at work on their new book (Hiteh 
Papyri, Part I.), which is to be put out 
in July by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C.) 
It will represent the publications of two 
years, since, owing doubtless to lack of 
funds, no volume was issued last summer 


by the Greco-Roman branch. It is hoped 
that early this fall the learned excavators 
will bring out the fragment of the 
Gospel, the most conspicuous of the finds 
This document, which 
relates to a visit of Jesus and his disci 
ples to the Temple at Jerusalem, and their 
meeting with a Pharisee, is declared to be 
genuine by no less an authority than Prof 
D. S. Margoliouth. 

One who takes up the ‘Statesman's Year 
Book’ for 1906 (Macmillan) will be struck 
first by the increased bulk, and next by the 
numerous interesting maps grouped at the 
beginning. Surprise (for an Amerjcan) will 
set in on finding the United States in the 
forefront of the nations statistically and 
politically considered: the British Empire 
following. He may then turn back to the 
editorial introduction to learn that, in a 
spirit of Pan-Anglo-Saxon brotherhood, the 
two English-speaking empires are hereaf- 
ter to be in immediate juxtaposition in this 
Year-Book—the order being properly re- 
versed, however, in the case of the British 
edition. Furthermore—and this is a very 
significant and valuable innovation—the 
United States begins to be treated by 
States and Territories (like Germany, for 
example), and no longer simply in the 


lost 


of their last season 


ee 
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gross. Each State has prefixed a brief 
sketch of its history and of its constitu- 
tional machinery; then come sections on 
area and population, justice and charity, 
finance, production, etc., each closing with 
a list of books of reference. By this happy 
thought, the editor of the Year-Book has 
confirmed its necessity to every American 
publicist, politician, and journalist, and to 
every private as well as public library. 
There is nothing of the glamour of the 
prestige of the Clarendon Press about the 


sturdy, compact, inexpensive little 6x4 se- 
ries of ‘The World's Classics,”’ pushed now 
nearly to the eighty mark (New York: 


Henry Frowde) Still, it is a boon to 
have, say, Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain’ in one 
volume, and along with it to get Chaucer's 
Poems (in several), Anne Bronté’s ‘Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall,’ Thoreau’s ‘Walden,’ and 
‘Twenty-three Tales by Tolstoy,’ compe- 
tently translated by L. and A. Maude—viz., 
Tales for Children (1872), Popular Stories, 
A Fairy Tale, Stories Written to Pictures, 
Folk-tales Retold (mostly in the eighties), 


Adaptations from the French (1893, 1897), 
Stories given to aid the persecuted Jews 
(1903) This is plain, useful populariza- 
tion, and we are glad the Press is not 
above it 

The ‘Personal Narrative’ of Elias Pym 
Fordham makes a worthy addition to the 


eries of volumes on ‘Early Western Trav- 
el’ published by the Arthur H. Clark Co 
of Cleveland During the years 1817 and 
Mr. Fordham passed through Virgin- 
ia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and resided for a time in the 
Illinois. Late in 1818, while 
Fordham still im Illinois, a member 
of his family in England made a series of 


INIR, 


and 
rerritory of 


was 


sclections from his letters to home friends, 
with a view to immediate publication, but 
this Intention was never carried out. One 


regrets the wholesale suppression of prop- 
r names by this early editor, though the 


value of Mr. Fordham’s letters does not 
often depend upon the identity of the 
friends to whom they were addressed. The 
manuseript fell into the hands of Dr. 
Hubert de Laserre Spence of Cleveland, 
& grandson of Mr. Fordham’'s sister, who 
accompanied him on bis voyage and be- 
came the wife of Charles de la Serre, a 
Frenchman whom she met in the Wabash 
country Through Dr. Spence, the present 
editor, Prof. Frederic Austin Ogg, has been 
able to establish the authorship of the 
leiters and to add interesting matter con- 
cerning Mr. Fordham and his family. 

For the same series, Frank H. Hodder 
of the University of Kansas has edited 
John W. Audubon’s journal of his trip from 


New York to Texas, and thence through 
Mexteo and Arizona to the California gold- 
ficlds, in 1849-1860. A biographical memoir 
of this son of the great naturalist is fur- 
tisnhed by his daughter Maria In its ac- 
of misfortunes and ita record 
of ultimate failure, the narrative is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the average experi- 
the multitudes who flocked to 
California in the delirium of the gold fever 


cumulation 


ence oft 


of 1849 Aside from the failure of the 
company to realize their expectations in 
the search for gold, Mr. Audubon’s per- 


sunal hope for valuable material on birds 


and mammals was frusirated, since his 


sketches were ultimately lost in the wreck 
ot the steamer Central America. 
The new volume of Vernon Lee's ‘Haunt- 





ings’ in John Lane’s uniform edition of 
this author’s works contains no addition 
to the four fantastic tales which first ap- 
peared in magazine form and were after- 
wards published together under their pres- 
ent appropriate title. They are subtly de- 
vised ghost stories, in which sub-conscious 
influences or impressions of events and 
crimes which have happened ages ago, af- 
fect and direct the lives of people of other 
epochs through the chances of heredity 
or of affinities of taste or choice. They 
are pure invention, and contain delightfyl 
descriptions of imaginary people who be- 
come real to the reader through their defi- 
nite characterization; their surroundings 


also leave the impression of places we 
have been in, so that the supernatural 
tells all the more grewsomely through 


its realistic setting. Vernon Lee has never 
given us more accurate and delightful de- 
scriptive pages of Italian people and 
country than in the tale of “Dionea of 
Montemirto Ligure,” or of the simple con- 
ditions and bareness of modern Italian life 
in a provincial town, interwoven with the 
ancient splendor of antique and medigval 
remains, than in “Amour Dure,” the most 
interesting of the four tales. In “Oke of 
Okehurst” the scene is laid in an old Eng- 
lish manor house with essentially English 
people and traditions; here suggestion 
leads to a tragic dénodment. We recom- 
mend these tales of mystery and romance 
to those who are a little weary of the 
analytical and impressionist method, and 
who crave for a beginning and an end and 
some happenings in a story. 

The third volume of Mr. Charles Evans’s 
‘American Bibliography,’ covering the 
years 1751 to 1764, has just been issued, 
though bearing the imprint 1905. It con- 
tains titles 6624 to 9890, the first book re- 
corded being: ‘An Account of the Robberies 
Committed by John Morrison and his Ac- 
complices, in and near Philadelphia, 1750,’ 
and the last: ‘Zwey wwahrhafte neue 
Zeitungen von gantz besondern Himmels- 
Zeichen, welches erstere sich bey der 
Haupt- und Seestadt Riga in Lifland zuge- 
tragen,’ etc. Both of these books were, 
by a curious coincidence, printed by An- 
thony Armbruster, or Armbruester, who at 
one time was associated in the printing 
business with Benjamin Franklin—Mr. 
Evans says from 17564 to 1756, though both 
Thomas and Hildeburn say that their con- 
nection lasted till 1758. 

The peculiarities of the Bankside Shake- 
spere editing are too well known to call 
for comment at this date. The latest issue, 
volume xxi., “‘Love’s Labour's Lost,” gives 
the quarto of 1598 and the folio of 1623 
verbatim. We detect a slip of the types: 
Quarto 370 and folio 393 both read: “It was 
fo sir,”’ when the facsimiles read: “It was 
so sir” (long #). We can all admit cheer- 
fully, however, that long # was an inven- 
tion of the Evil One, a mild corrective of 
surquidry. The Introduction, by Dr. Isaac 
Hall Platt, touching upon the relation of 
the play to Shakspere, is readable and 
scholarly, and in the main sound. Nothing 
in it militates against the estimate ex- 
pressed in our review of Furness’s variorum 
edition of the play. At any rate, Dr. Platt 
wastes no time over the “Buphuism” of 
“Love's Labour's Lost,” but tries to con- 


nect the play with personages and events of |. 


the late sixteenth century. His conjectures 





are worth pondering. The conclusion has a 
Baconian squint; that, however, was only to 
be expected, and need not trouble the or- 
thodox. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons comes a book 
which, except for the imprint, would seem 
to be privately printed. It is entitled 
the ‘Talbot J. Taylor Collection,’ and is 
what a cataloguer would call a small folio, 
standing twelve inches high; thin, and num- 
bering only 139 printed pages. It is de- 
voted to giving illustrations of the collec- 
tion named, with only 9 full-page pictures 
for the exterior of the house containing it 
and its grounds. The house shows as a 
country mansion of fair size, with that 
strongly English appearance which is got 
by the semblance of half-timbered con- 
struction, and by low walls, broad roofs, 
and a general overgrowth of vines. It is 
said to exist at Cedarhurst, L. I. The very 
brief text deals partly with the arrange- 
ment of articles in the house and partly 
with the objects themselves, namely, furni- 
ture, specimens of carved wood, and a few 
purely decorative objects, statuettes, ‘and 
the like. The illustrations are entirely in 
half-tone, and include many valuable speci- 
mens worthy of the attention of any stu- 
dent. 

Few of our readers, we trust, grumble at 
their school rates; but a good many sus- 
pect shrewdly that the returns are out of 
all proportion to the money paid in. For 
explanation of the discrepancy we would 
refer to a pamphlet: ‘Warum kann die 
amerikanische Volksschule nicht leisten, 
was die deutsche leistet? Von einem alten 
Deutsch-Amerikaner.’ The pamphlet is Heft 
2, Band XV. of the “Sammlung pidagogi- 
scher Vortrige,’”’ published by Marowsky 
in Minden, and is to be had for the modest 
sum of 61 pfennigs. Truly multum in parvo. 
We cannot attempt to condense what is 
already a model of condensation, but will 
give one or two general points. The causes 
are arranged under two main heads: (I) 
those for which the school authorities are 
not responsible; (II) those which the 
school authorities might remove, if they 
would. Under the first heading are such 
factors as the mixed nature of the popu- 
lation by reason of immigration; the mi- 
gratory habits of the American people in 
general; the composite nature of the Eng- 
lish language. Among the more or less 
remediable evils are: waste of time upon 
fads; antediluvian methods; sentimentality 
due to excess of the Hwig-weiblich; in- 
adequate training of the teacher. The wri- 
ter lays down his points with precision and 
with arithmetical directness. He is no 
mere fault-finder, but a genuine American, 
by adoption if not by birth, and his con- 
trolling motive is rational patriotism. 

‘Wer Ist’s?’ for 1906 (Leipzig: Degener; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner) contains 
the biographies of nearly 16,000 persons, 
chiefly Germans, but it also embraces 
prominent representatives of other na- 
tions, It has all the usefulness of dic- 
tionaries of its class. In addi- 
tion to the biographies, there are valu- 
able tables of statistics, showing the in- 
crease of population, the growth of cities, 
the development of industrialism and 
trade; the relative strength of armies and 
navies, including warships and merchant- 
men in different countries; the monetary 
systems of all nations compared with the 
present standard of coinage in the Ger- 
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man Empire; libraries, art galleries, mu- 
seums, universities, and other institutions 
of learning and nurseries of culture in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland; and, fin- 
ally, biographies of the rulers and chief 
executives in all lands, beginning with the 
Duchy of Anhalt and endingwith the United 
States. There is also a list of about 3,000 
pseudonyms of different authors, whose 
real names are given. We need say no 
more of this annual. 

The thirteenth volume of Meyer’s Kon- 
versations-Lexikon (Leipzig: Bibliogra- 
phisches Institut: New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner) extends from Lyrik to Mitter- 
wurzer. Prominent articles are those on 
Meteorology, Mineralogy, Milk, Military (in 
divers attributions), Man, accompanied 
by proportionately measured-off types of 
the human figure from many races, Mim- 
icry, with a colored plate illustrative of 
that in the insect world, Medals, with 
beautiful examples; Morocco especially; 
Mexico, with a map, and Painting. Among 
the maps of Madrid, Magdeburg, Milan, 
Mainz, Mannheim, Marseilles, etc., Metz 
excites attention with three (one for the 
battles round-about in 1870). So does the 
folding chart of the Mediterranean Sea 
and adjacent communicating seas; and 
further, the map of international fleet sta- 
tions and defences in 1905. What might 
escape observation is, under Masse, a 
list of terms used in various countries for 
metric quantities (more differentiated than 
might have been expected, in adjusting 
them to the genius of each language), and 
of non-metric names in vogue before the 
new system prevailed. Significant is the 
article on the higher education for girls 
in Germany, which, in spite of a medieval 
reference or two, really began in 1872. 
Equally commendable is the table, under 
Maritime Scientific Expeditions, by ships 
(but the greatest of all, the Beagle, is 
wanting). There is a poor, colorless notice 
of McKinley, with no reference to his part 
in forcing the Spanish war while pre- 
tending to stave it off and in retaining 
the Philippines, or to his bad faith in 
suffering the Dingley tariff to be raised 
after his reélection on the money issue 
with the aid of tariff-reform Democrats. 
His part in engineering his own bill is 
much exaggerated. 

An academic “Studienfahrt” to the clas- 
sic sites of Italy and Greece, by students 
of the University of Berlin, will take place 
during the month of August. .The excur- 
sion will cover a period of twenty-five 
days, during which visits will be made 
under competent direction to Genoa, Rome, 
Naples, Delphi, Athens, Corinth, Corfia, 
and Venice. While visiting the leading 
sites where archeological researches are 
being made in Greece, Professor Dérp- 
feld will act as guide and instructor. The 
number of participants will be large. 

It has finally been decided to cease pub- 
lishing the lecture announcements of the 
University of Berlin in Latin. All the 
faculties acted in the matter, and, after 
securing the consent of the Cultus Min- 
ister of Prussia, the Academic Senate re- 
solved, that, beginning with the winter 
semester of 1906-7, the lecture list should 
appear only in German, and in three parts: 
one giving the subjects, the second the 
names of the docents, the third the hour. 
The programme will be edited by Prof. 
Dr. Palzkowski, manager of the Academic 
Bureau of Information (Auskunftsstelle). 
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ation. 


This puts an end to another specimen of 
the “Zopf"” which the universities of the 
Fatherland have inherited from past gen- 
erations. 


—The fourth volume of Smyth's admir- 
able edition of Franklin's Writings (Mac- 
millan) covers six years, of which four 
were passed by Franklin in London. The 
reader cannot fail to be impressed by the 
absence of reports and memoranda to his 
official superiors during his first visit to 
England, when he was charged with mat- 
ters of great importance to the Province, 
and given the use of no little money to 
effect the purpose of his mission. He ex- 
pended the money and drew a liberal allow- 
ance for his own charges, and his bills were 
cheerfully paid by the Assembly in spite of 
some hints of extravagance and even of 
peculation. Yet nothing can be learned 
from Franklin's papers of the nature of 
these negotiations, and the records of the 
Province are quite as barren. His pamphlet 
on the ‘Interest of Great Britain Consid- 
ered,’ his letters to his wife and Mary Ste- 
venson, and an intention to compose an ‘Art 
of Virtue’ were the chief incidents of this 
stay in England. Strahan almost persuaded 
him to come into partnership with him, 
which would have made Franklin the King’s 
Printer! Even his scientific experiments 
languished, and he rested upon what he had 
already accomplished. His second visit to 
England found him a fully developed politi- 
cian, the agent of the revolt in Pennsylva- 
nia against the Proprietary Government, 
and an active participant in the discussions 
created by that “Mother of Mischief,”’ the 
Stamp Act. With his pen he contributed 
to the newspapers, and his examination in 
the House of Commons has remained one of 
the best examples of his wisdom and 
shrewd foresight. He represented Amer- 
ica, not merely Pennsylvania, while the 
greeting by Hume as the “first philosopher” 
coming from America marked the position 
he had attained outside of politics. While 
Mr. Smyth has not found much that was 
new in this period, his careful observance 
of textual accuracy much increases’ the 
value of what is printed. An occasional use 
of the long 8 is confusing, and the word tous 
for tons on p. 269 is clearly an error. 


—Mr. William B. Weeden's ‘War Gov- 
ernment, Federal and State, in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana, 1861-1865" (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is a laborious study of the 
“interplay of the National Union and the 
State Commonwealths which were princi- 
palities in the Civil War, especially in its 
early stages.”” A “salient point’’ in this 
study, according to the author, lies ‘‘in the 
contention that, if the powers of the people 
voluntarily thrust upon the Administration 
in the year following the autumn of 1861 
had been energized and fully employed, the 
tremendous changes in the Constitution and 
Government of the United States would not 
have occurred.” Incidentally, we have a 
narrative of the war, and discussions of 
the parts played in it by Lincoln, Stanton, 
“war governors” and “Copperheads,” with 
sketches of Andrew, Morton, Horatio Sey- 
mour, and other leading men. It seems to 
us perfectly clear that Mr. Weeden has sus- 
tained his side of the “contention,” if it 


be necessary to contend at all; because, if 





half the period of the war had not been 
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taken up in “energizing and fully employ- 
ing’’ the powers of the people, the 
would have come to an end two 

before it did, and hence possibly without 
either a draft or the abolition of slavery 
But speculation of this kind leads to little 


war 
years 


or nothing. The body of the book is 
devoted to a narrative account of the “in- 
terplay” of Federal and State authority 


during the war, ending substantially tn the 
temporary atrophy of the old State system 
The narrative, well fortified by references, 
is marred by a good of feeble 
confused rhetoric. 


deal and 


‘Mythology and 


(1890) 


—Miss Jane Harrison's 
Monuments of Ancient Athens’ 
been a useful companion of many students 
and travellers in Greece, as well as a teach 
er to many scholars in their libraries. But 
since the publication of that book much 
has been learned about early Athens, and, 
instead of making a vamped edition of the 
former work, Miss Harrison writes a new 
and briefer one, ‘Primitive Athens’ (Mac 
millan), in which she takes as her text 
the account given by Thucydides of the an 
cient city. The earlier book was valued 
particularly as embodying the latest views 
of Dr. Dérpfeld, who for a score of years 
has been the highest authority on Athenian 
topography, Greek architecture, and the art 
of archeological excavation. The new book 
also has had the advantage of his revision 
To him it is dedicated, and Miss Harrison 
is most explicit in her expressions of ac- 
knowledgment to him. The favored schol- 
ars who not only have read the publica- 
tions of the German Archwological Insti- 
tute, but also have heard Dr. Dérpfeld le« 
ture in the presence the 
will recognize his influence on almost every 
page, and will be glad of this clear pre- 
sentation of his views, while scholars who 
have not heard those lectures will welcom« 
the book still more heartily. The 
argument is for the location of the early 
agora, and in particular of the fountain 
Enneacrunus, in the valley between the 
Acropolis, the Pnyx, the Areopagus, and 
the hill of the Muses. That a narrow path 
led down from the Acropolis directly to the 
Enneacrunus, is one of the neatest of slight 
indications. The book discusses also the 
sanctuaries on the Acropolis in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B. c. The weight of ev- 
idence has been growing in favor of Dérp- 
feld’s views, although these assume the 
careless formation of a Thucydidean sen- 
tence; and many readers, as they lay down 
the book, will echo the author's hope that 
the Enneacrunus episode ‘‘may be laid to 
sleep in peace,” though we fear that she 
depreciates the firmness of the opponents 
of Dr. Dérpfeld’s theories. 


has 


of monuments, 


main 


—In her mythological excursions, Miss 
Harrison is less likely to secure the ready 
adherence of her readers, though it 
her interest in mythology which first drew 
her to the study of topography. The prin 
ciples of the science of mythology are not 
firmly founded as yet, and many of its the- 
ories are tentative. A conservative philolo 
gist, for example, would think that Miss 
Harrison goes beyond her evidence when 
she argues that Heracles was a foreigner 
to Greece, an Oriental, from the fact that 
he presided over the gymnasium of Cyno- 
sarges, outside the gates of Athens, which 
was frequented by youths like Themistocles 


was 
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who had foreign blood in their veins; that 
“Aphrodite came to the Greeks from the 
East, and, like most Semitic divinities, she 
was not only a duality, but a trinity’; that 
‘“Deucalion is a figure manifestly Oriental, 
a feeble copy of the archetypal Noah’; and 
that “the worship of Poseidon and Athena 
came from Libya to Attica from a peo- 
ple geographically remote, but with racial 
affinities.” More convincing and interest- 
ing are the arguments to prove the later 
arrival at Athens of Zeus and Apollo from 
the fact that neither has any sanctuary 
on the Acropolis, although both seem to 
have had shrines assigned them just 
outside the old Pelasgic wall. A good bib- 
liography adds to the value of the book. 


to 


History in Scott's Novels,’ by the Hon. 
(Wessels), is a book 
title and is not 


A. S. G. Canning 


which bears an attractive 


without some merit At the same time we 
have been impressed by a sense that a dif- 
ferent type of essay upon the same subject 
might be made more successful. Mr. Can- 
ning takes up fifteen novels in chronolog- 


ical sequence, from “The Talisman’ to ‘Red- 


gauntlet,” and runs through such portions 
of the plot as bring authentic personages 
into view His main object apparently is 
to substantiate the dictum of Macaulay 
which he selects as the motto of the vol- 
ume “Sir Walter Scott has used those 
fragments of truth which historians have 


scornfully thrown behind them in a manner 


which may well excite their envy. He has 
constructed out of their gleanings works 
which, even considered as histories, are 
scarcely less valuable than theirs.” Keep- 
ing this statement ever in mind, Mr. Can- 
ning loses no opportunity to show that 
Seott is verbatim et literatim an exponent 
of historical truth When, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
John proposes that Rebecca be made Queen 
of Beauty, the comment runs: “This in- 
vented scene likely indicates historic truth 


to some extent, alike showing the unscru- 


pulous nature of John, the helpless state 
of the English Jews, and the absurd pre- 
judices of Saxons and Normans against 
them at this excited period of English 
history.”” The quality of Scott's genius as 


an interpreter of former ages and striking 


ypes of civilization is less emphasized by 


far than tis his technical accuracy. Mr. 
Canning himself is not very accurate, and 
when he tells us that Richard, on his re- 
turn from the Crusade, was imprisoned by 


ihe Austrian Emperor,” he indicates pret- 
ty clearly’ that ingenious fashion 
he has managed to dodge the Hohenstaufen. 


in some 


Some fault may also be found with the 
atyle as illustrated by such a 
nentence as this “The Singular in 
troduction of the White Lady of Avenel, 
s fairy adherent or relative of the heroine, 
Mary Avenel's family, though a pleasing 
idea, of course adds little if anything to 
the historic truths or value of this story, 
which leaves Seotland partly ylelding to 
the Reformed doctrines, Mary Queen of 
Scots being powerless and, owing to her 


religion, unpopular, while Murray and Mor- 


ton, the two Scottish rulers at this time, 
are allied with England, their country’s 
former historic rival if not foe.” A wasted 


opportunity will be found in what Mr. Can- 
ning does not say about Charles the Bold 
in his chapter on ‘Anne of Gelerstein.’ The 
concluding sentence of the same chapter 
will likewise help to explain why we can- 


| 
| 





The Nation. 


not speak of this book with any great en- 
thusiasm: “Charles of Burgundy, perhaps 
the chief historical personage in ‘Anne of 
Geierstein,” may not have been described 
in a play, or if he has, was not so popular 
a subject of dramatic attention as his as- 
tute rival and nominal Sovereign, Louis the 
Eleventh, who certainly never seems to 
have had much authority over so imperious 
a vassal as Charles the Bold.” 


—Two articles by M. Eugéne 4’Eichthal, 
which appeared originally in Paris period- 


ieals, have just been issued in pamphlet 
form. The first is a friendly estimate of 
the late Emile Boutmy, and the second 


is entitled ‘Quelques Notes d’un Voyage 
aux Etats-Unis,’ based on the author's 
observations as a delegate to the interna- 
tional railway congress held at Washing- 
ton in May of last year. M. d’Eichthal, 
who is a member of the Institute and the 
son of M. Gustave d’Eichthal, one of the 
most distinguished of the early Saint-Si- 
monians, is a warm admirer of M. Boutmy, 
so well known for his studies of the con- 
stitution or rather political history of the 
United States and England. M. d’Eichthal 
continues: “I have heard the historians of 
these two countries praise the intelligent 
grasp which M. Boutmy showed of the fun- 
damental causes, whence, by following dif- 
ferent currents, springs the political and 
social evolution of Great Britain and 
America. He was neither abstract like 
Tocqueville, nor did he go into almost ex- 
cessive detail like Bryce, nor was he over- 
systematic like so many commentators of 
English institutions. Perceiving and under- 
standing with precision the real facts, he 
would pass on them a broad and exact 
judgment.”’ M. d’Eichthal’s account of what 
he saw, heard, and thinks of the United 
States is less sympathetic than this study 
of the scholarly founder of the excellent 
school the Rue St. Guillaume, but, on 
th» whole, he is as fair as could be expect- 
ed under the circumstances. What he says 
of New York and Chicago seems to be the 
prevailing note of this carnet de voyage: 
“The two cities give an impression which 
I have never felt so deeply elsewhere—that 
of the disproportion of the scale of the 
physical man to that of the works which 
spring from him.” Of all our public build- 
ings which he visited, only one appears to 
win his entire praise, and even of this no- 
thing is said of the exterior: “The Library 
of Congress is, inside, one of the finest and 
best arranged edifices I ever saw.” M. 
ad’ Bichthal is a director in one of the great 
French railway companies,and his pamphlet 
contains several valuable reflections con- 
cerning some of our trunk lines. Touching 
on a subject which has recently been ex- 
amined in the Nation, he expresses aston- 
ishment at the light way in which the 
American public treats railway accidents, 
some of which, if they happened in France, 
“would cause the fall of the Cabinet.”’ The 
machinery of the Chicago stockyards im- 
pressed him, but the unpleasantness of the 
operations seemed only that inseparable 
from such bloody business. 


in 


Lillian Dalbiac’s ‘Dictionary of Quota- 


tions (German)'—London: Sonnenschein; 


New York: Macmillan—raises the old ques- 
tion how far we have to deal in such a work 
with a simple anthology directed by the 
personal equation, or a real body of “fa- 
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miliar quotations” gleaned from what is 
taught in the schools, heard daily from the 
lips in conversation, or found in a reason- 
able range of standard literary expression. 
To take a concrete example, are these sen- 
timental lines from Chamisso “familiar” 
(p. 126): 

“Du schanest mich an und lichelst dazu, 

Du lieber, lieber Engel du’’— 
or did the compiler, in making up her Cha- 
misso posey, fail to pluck such nervous and 
ringing lines as these from his poem en- 
titled “Schiller”? 
“Denn Gottes Rathschluss wird dennoch besteben. 

Die Frucht der Zeit zu ihrer Zeit geboren, 

Und das, was an der Zeit ist, doch geschehen.”’ 
This premised, we pronounce the present 
collection a useful one. It would have 
gained by not splitting up poems, like 
Luther’s “Ein feste Burg,” for the parts 
most in favor. Mr. Bartlett’s practice is 
in this respect more commendable. We are 
not sure, too, that anything would have 
been lost by omitting the metrical trans- 
lations sedulously gathered or procured; 
and certainly where they were not already 
found in reputable English poetic sources, 
it would have been better to stick to prose 
versions. Examples of sad failure are nu- 
merous, but we will not cite them. Goethe 
naturally leads, with “‘Faust” at the fore, 
followed by his “Tasso” and “Iphigenie.” 
Schiller is nearly as fully drawn upon (our 
comparison is indexical)—‘‘Don Carlos” 
first, ““Wallenstein’s Tod,” “Wilhelm Tell.” 
Heine and Bodenstedt, Lessing, Rickert, 
Kérner, Platen (who forced Carducci into 
the ranks of the translators), Richter, Gei- 
bel—so the line tapers off. In the prose ex- 
tracts Bismarck is preéminent; even Lu- 
ther’s supply is scanty. There are subject 
and author indexes, showing occasionally 
faulty references. 


—In 1994 Prof. Georg Jacob of Erlangen 
began to publish translations of popular 
Turkish texts, such as Mdrchen, current in 
Constantinople. Five parts of from 60 to 
130 pages have so far appeared, and the 
collection, under the title of “Tirkische 
Bibliothek,” promises to be one of the 
first interest and value for modern Turk- 
ish city life and its ideas, manners, and 
ways. Part I., besides a valuable introduc- 
tion on the art of the public story-teller 
in the East, gives a number of such tales, 
showing folk-lore origin, but very strong- 
ly flavored, too, with broad modern, hu- 
mor. The fhree parts which follow next 
contain translations by Dr. Theodor Men- 
zel of Odessa from Mehmed Tevfiq’s un- 
fortunately uncompleted ‘Year in Constan- 
tinople.’ The author of that work, an Old 
Turk of Bohemian life but astounding 
knowledge of old-fashioned Constantinople 
and its wavs, who died about 1897-8, 
intended to make it a picture of the modes 
of entertainment current round the year 
among the Turks of Constantinople who 
had remained unaffected by the West. He 
saw the coming of a new time, and sought 
to fix the old life as he had known and 
lived it in his younger years. In this way, 
though an uncontaminated Oriental, he was 
really a folklorist, and recognized how 
quickly popular games, usages, and amuse- 
ments vanish from the memories of the 
later generations. Unfortunately, only five 
months appeared, three of which are trans- 
lated here. Bither the author's endurance 
failed, or the Government, for some mys- 
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terious reason, interfered. The present 
translations are not exactly easy reading; 
they are intended for those already inter- 
ested in Turkish literature and having 
some knowledge of Turkish. But if they 
cannot be read on the run by any one, they 
will still be quite intelligible to the folk- 
lorist, who should greet this genuine com- 
rade and faithful worker, though he prob- 
ably never heard the word folklore. The 
fifth part is a translation by Professor 
Jacob himself of the Turkish Mdrchen and 
story-book ‘Xoros Kardash,’ ‘Brother Cock,’ 
with a storyological introduction prefixed. 
He has also just published a third, revised 
edition of his bibliography of shadow-fig- 
ures, ‘Erwihnungen des Schatten-Theaters 
in der Welt-Litteratur.’ All these with 
Mayer & Miiller, Berlin. 


MODERN GERMANY. 


Modern Germany: Her Political and Econo- 
mic Problems. By O. Eltzbacher. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co.; New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1905. Pp. 346. 


If any one of King Edward's subjects 
thinks everything is going wrong in Britain, 
he will find society in his disgruntled mood 
in this handsomely printed volume, parts 
of the contents of which have already 
appeared in various periodical reviews. 
The author, apparently an Englishman of 
German extraction, essays to bring to the 
consciousness of his insular countrymen 
some homely truths regarding the way in 
which their Teutonic neighbors threaten to 
forge ahead of them, unseat them in their 
fancied eternal preéminence in the world’s 
commerce, and finally crush them if they 
remain deaf and blind to the warnings of 
the times. These lessons he drives home in 
a sledge-hammer fashion calculated to 
make the poor Briton tremble for his safe- 
ty. In his introduction, Mr. Eltzbacher in 
ringing terms contrasts the splendid results 
achieved by paternalism and fostering gov- 
ernmental activity in Germany—the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the State— 
with what he considers the meagre output 
of the laissez-faire policy and the assertion 
of individualism as against administrativism 
in Great Britain: 

“If Germany had followed the policy of 
laissez-faire,”’ says the author, “if the Ger- 
man Government had been subordinated 
to the ‘will of the people,’ and if it had al- 
ways waited for the lead of ‘The Man in 
the Street,’ the German nation would still 


be a medley of peasants, university profes- 
sors, philosophers, and soldiers.” 


And a little further on he remarks: 


“Class government has proved a failure 
in England, and party government, as at 
present carried on, is proving a failure, 
because the enormous forces of opposition 
and of obstruction act as an effective 
check to rapid and even to adequate politi- 
cal and economic progress.” 

Having delivered himself of his over- 
ture, Mr. Eltzbacher launches forth upon 
a detailed exposition, braced by copious 
statistics, of the “expansion of Germany.” 
The German Empire contains 60,000,000 in- 
habitants. Its population has increased by 
one-half since the war of 1870; the rate of 
increase is an accelerated one; and, ac- 
cording to the prediction of Hiibbe-Schlei- 
den, the babes of 1906 will live to be part 
of a nation of 150,000,000 souls crowded 
within the borders of the old Fatherland, 
While the German people at home is thus 








growing at a tremendous pace, Germany 
abroad, Mr. Eltzbacher tries to prove, 
tends to disappear. According to him, the 
German cut loose from his moorings is un- 
able to resist absorption by his neighbors. 
The Germans of Cisleithan Austria, he 
thinks, are bound to be absorbed very 
soon by the rising tide of Slavdom about 
them, and those of Hungary to disappear 
by Magyarization. In the United States 
and other parts of the American corrinent 
the process of denationalization wil ever 
proceed rapidly. “This fills 
many thoughtful Germans with regret and 
sadness,”’ and with a feeling akin to un- 
easiness, as our author observes in another 


spectacle 


place. “Germany is loath to strengthen | 
foreign nations, her present and future 
competitors, with her emigration, which 


earlier of later must set in in a powerful 
stream.”’ Therefore Germany must see to 
it that she has possessions somewhere be- 





yond the seas into which this great stream | 


may be made to run. “The existing Ger- 
man colonies do not offer an outlet for the 
emigration of white men. Consequently 
the resolution has arisen to acquire colo- 
nies in a temperate zone whenever and 
wherever possible." England and the Unit- 
ed States stand in the way of Germany's 
ambition to become a “‘world Power,’’ and 
Mr. Eltzbacher sees her preparing for the 
inevitable conflict, which is to be a death- 
struggle, with the Anglo-Saxon race. He 
warns Englishmen that it is high time to 
rouse themselves to this fact. ‘“‘Present- 
day Germany owes her greatness to the 
sword,” and it is with the sword, or rath- 
er with an invincible fleet of battle-ships, 
that she intends to conquer colonies. An 
interesting array of quotations is present- 
ed from the newspaper press and the utter- 
ances of distinguished professors to show 
how intent the Germans are on becoming 
a world Power at the expense of the An- 
glo-Saxons, and how dominant is the con- 
viction of the necessity of a great navy. 
The author considers it ‘‘sufficiently clear 
that Germany's new fleet has been created 
for the purpose of fighting Great Britain 
and the United States, or both nations, in 
the pursuit of colonies and of commerce.” 
Mr. Eltzbacher has full faith in the ability 
of Germany to carry out her programme, 
and he believes further that an alliance 
between the Empire and France is decidedly 
in the air. That Germany possesses the 
means to create as powerful a navy as she 
chooses, no one will question. So many 
millions, so many battleships; anJd world 
commerce, not to speak of world empire, 
is worth the investment. But why suppose 
for a moment that England will stand by 
and not manage to keep well ahead in the 
race? Can she not quicken her pace as 
well as Germany? And, granting that the 
ultimate potentiai resources of the one 
Power are as great as those of the other, 
will not that one whose very existence de- 
pends upon her undisputed maritime pre- 
dominance forever stretch the limits of ex- 
ertion and sacrifice far beyond anything 
that the thirst for expansion can impel the 
other to strain up to? Germany may as 
well settle down to the’ fact that the po- 
sition of Britain is well nigh impregnable 
from the sheer force of circumstances. As 
for an alliance between France and Ger- 
many against Great Britain, it is hard to 
imagine what inducements could tempt the 
French to take the chances of a defeat at 
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the hands of the British. At first sight. in- 
deed, England would appear to be in a po 
sition to outbid Germany altogether in the 
offer for such an alliance. She has only 
to say the word, and France ean become a 
great colonial that 
prejudice to British interests 

Morocco, together with Tripol! 

are the German possessions in 

much besides on that continent 

land could safely allow the 
French dominion over the whole 
an enlarged French Indo-China 

disadvantage to England in the event of ag 
gressions from a resurrected China 
all such visions of territorial expansion are 
offset by the necessity for France to remain 
on friendly terms with Germany. The truth 
is, although she may be loath to admit it, the 


Power, and without 
There is 
and there 
Africa 
and Eng 
of 


Siam 


and 


extension 
of 


being no 


Still 


future of France lies in keeping hands off 
either Power. It is becoming more and 
more likely, as years go by, that far-seeing 
French statesmen, having awakened to the 
fact that before long, at the present rate 


of increase, the population of Germany will 
be twice that of nearly stationary France, 
and perhaps in the not distant future three 


times as great, will become convinced that 
the salvation of France lies in making 
peace once for all with her neighbor beyond 
the Vosges, whose military power threatens 


soon to become invincible. It will yet take 
time, however, for French patriots who are 
still dreaming of revanche to accommodate 
themselves to this view. 
the one way for Germany 

France is to offer to restore 
raine, but to this we cannot expect 
mans ever to make up their minds 


In the meanwhile 


to win over 


Alsace-Lor 


Ger- 


Mr. Eltzbacher devotes a chapter to the 
“Expansion of Germany, and the Russian 
Problem.” He is persuaded that the strug- 
gle between Slav and Teuton will soon have 
to be fought out. It will be with Cons‘tan 
tinople as her base that Russia will gei at 
her foe, first bursting the Austro-Hun- 
garian realm asvder through her hold up- 
on the Slavic peoples. The author advises 
Great Britain to watch the coming con- 
flict “‘with the equanimity of a disinterest- 
ed spectator. It would be the height of 
folly if she should unnecessarily join tha 
fray.” 

The first half of the book before us con- 
tains, in addition to the matters which we 
have been discussing, interesting chapters 
on the German Emperor, the Armed Forces 
of Germany, and the Social Democratic 
Party. The second half is devoted to a con- 
sideration of rural industries, means of 
transportation, the wonderfully developed 
chemical industries, and the fiscal policy of 
Germany. There is much here for the Eng- 
lishman, with his insular horizon, to pon- 
der. In a series of chapters bristling with 
statistics, Mr. Eltzbacher endeavors to set 
forth the henefits that have flowed in Ger- 
many from the governmental policy of look- 
ing out for the economic interests of the 
people, as embodied in protection, state 
ownership of railways, the extension of 
water communications, and the provision 
of technical education; at the same time 
he holds up to the English, 
of their laisace-faire policy, the spectacle 
of their decadent agriculture, the abuses 
to which they are subjected through the 
private ownership of railways, the hope- 
less condition of their artificial waterways, 
an4 the evils resulting from the lack of 


as a result 
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The Nation. 
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industrial training. Unless England choos- 
es to profit by the experience of her neigh- 
bor, be predicts that she will soon drop 
behind Germany in the industrial race. 

Mr. Eltzbacher, throughout his book, 
speaks with an air of authority, and with 
a reiteration that becomes wearisome. His 
speculations and asseverations would, how- 
weight if he were less 
trace results to their causes 
along the lines that suit his thesis, and if 
he had less of a slap-dash way of drawing 
It is preposter- 
conclude from the 
figures of the Austrian census that “‘the 
element in Austria seems likely 
almost completely within a 
few decades.” The figures given at page 
16 show a barely perceptible decrease in 
the percentage of Germans in Cisleithania 
between the years 1890 and 1900 (36.04 and 


ever, bear more 


prone to 


inferences from statistics 
ous, for example, to 
German 
to disappear 


35.78) But Mr. Eltzbacher would see in 
this “only the beginning of an enormous 
shrinkage which has commenced to set 
in.” In making up his inventory of the 
population of Greater Germany, he esti- 
mates the German element in the United 
States at 11,000,000 souls! When he af- 
firms (p. 43) that between 1857 and 1876 


4,606,000 Germans emigrated 


no less than 
to Russia, while only 4,048,000 returned to 
Germany, he is basing his reckoning on 


What is the use of reminding 
their birthrate is rapidly 


quicksands 
Englishmen that 


falling, and is almost the lowest in Eu- 
rope, when the population of England and 
Wales has increased in the last quarter 
of a century from 26,000,000 to more than 
34,000,000? As a matter of fact, owing to 
improved sanitary conditions, the excess 


of births over deaths in England has con- 


tinued to increase steadily in the last de- 
cade. If agriculture is sadly declining in 
England, while it is advancing in Ger- 
many, are we bound to agree with Mr 
Eltzbacher that it is because everything 
is wrong in England and the other way 
in Germany? Granting that extortionate 
railway tariffs and discriminations pre- 
vail In the one, and a well-ordered railway 
service and cheap water transportation 
(not to speak of protective duties) in the 
other, is there nothing else that might 


a fundamental difference be- 
tween May not the 
backward-tending course of agriculture in 
compared with Germany, be 


tend to make 


the two countries? 


England, aa 


largely the expression of the fact that 
manufactures and commerce offer a rela- 
tively more remunerative field for labor 


and capital in the one country than in the 
other’? England has not been transformed 
from an agricultural to an Industrial coun- 
try because agriculture ceased to pay, but 


because manufacturing pald better, and be- 


cause the great sources of food supply be- 
yond the seas were brought within easy 
reach It may be true, indeed, that agri- 
cultural prosperity in Germany has gone 
hand in hand with an extraordinary de- 
velopment of manufacturing industries, 
but we must bear in mind that there was 
reom for such an industrial development 
to take place without any very great dis- 
turbance of the rural population The 


author himself admits that th®re has been 
much more room for agricultural progress 
in Germany than in England His own 


it appears to us, do not altogether 
bear out his roseate view of this improve- 


tables, 





ment. The statistics of live stock in Ger- 
many between 1873 and 1900 (p. 183) indi- 
cate on the whole a great diminution per 
capita of the population. The absolute 
increase, in itself not large, is not at all 
to the point. Mr. Eltzbacher contrasts 
the vast activity expended in Germany on 
the improvement of waterways, and the 
resulting low cost of transportation, with 
the apathy exhibited in Great Britain with 
regard to rivers and canals. His figures 
are certainly striking, but he attributes 
too much importance to the facts brought 
out in his comparison, overlooking the 
great difference in underlying conditions in 
the two countries. Germany is a country 
of large rivers and great distances. Eng- 
land is relatively a small country, and 
there is hardly a place in it that is more 
than sixty miles from the sea. It is 
natural that railways there should mo- 
nopolize so much of the traffic. The com- 
paratively short hauls by water, given 
the artificial channels, would hardly result 
in such a gain as our author would have 
us believe. 


S VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


The Victorian Chancellors. By J. B. Atlay. 
In two volumes. Vol. I.: Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Cottenham, Lord 


ATLAY'S 


Truro. London: Smith, Elder & Co.; Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1906. 
Mr. Atlay’s ‘Victorian Chancellors’ com- 


mences a set of judicial biographies which 
are full of interest. He cannot, it is true, 
paint effectively an historical portrait; he 
does not possess the marvellous insight and 
the equaily marvellous power of expression 
which enables Bagehot, in a few epigram- 
matic words, to discover to us the very 
essence of the character of men so remark- 
able as Brougham and Lyndhurst. Still, Mr. 
Atlay, though neither a subtle thinker nor 
a masterly writer, does provide his readers 
with a clear, sensible, and, above all, an 
honest narrative of the career of the men 
undertakes to write. A 
natural reaction, it is true, against the 
slanderous malignity of a notorious bi- 
ographer who could never forgive the con- 
tempt for “plain John Campbell” felt and 
expressed by two men of genius immeasur- 
ably his superiors, has led Mr. Atlay to as- 
sume in the case of Lyndhurst and 
Brougham, and especially of Lyndhurst, too 
much the attitude of an apologist, and to 
attempt the dreary and thankless task of 
defending the indefensible. His work, how- 
ever, is well done. It corrects m‘srepre- 
sentations to which the dignity of a chan- 
cellor who pretended to be an historian has 
given undue weight. Nor can any one re- 
gret that the noblest characteristics of pub- 
lic men such as Brougham (who, by the 
way, has technically no right to be includ- 
ed among “Victorian” Chancellors) and of 
Lyndhurst, who, whatever his faults, will 
always remain one of the glories of the 
English judicial system, should be forced 
upon the attention of readers who have 
nearly forgotten the last among English 
chancellors who could claim to be not only 
lawyers but statesmen. 

The short biographies of Cottenham and 
Truro gre not unworthy either of praise or 
of notice tach of these men rose to de- 
served eminence by pure legal ability. In 
Lord Cottenham we have a chancellor who, 


whose lives he 





by his unrivalled insight into legal prin- 
ciple, was the creator of law; in Lord 
Truro we have the rare instance of a man 
who retained throughout life the spirit of 
an industrious and acute attorney, yet with 
universal approval became the occupant of 
the woolsack. It is amusing to think that 
one who filled the highest position attain- 
able by any British subject should have 
been so fond of and immersed in the tech- 
nicalities of the law that, to use the happy 
words of Mr. Atlay, “‘We can almost hear 
him ejaculating with Uriah Heep, ‘Oh, what 
a writer Mr. Tidd is, Master Copperfield!’ ” 
But every intelligent reader of the ‘Vic- 
torian Chancellors’ will assuredly turn 
away from the merely legal eminence of 
Cottenham and Truro, and occupy himself 
with Lyndhurst and Brougham, who are 
the two heroes of Mr. Atlay’s first vol- 
ume. 

Though no two chancellors were more 
unlike one another, they displayed through- 
out their careers several common char- 
acteristics. They both were statesmen; 
they both were party leaders; they both, 
at a revolutionary crisis, commanded the 
admiration of thousands among their coun- 
trymen; they both were endowed with tal- 
ents so extraordinary as to rise to genius; 
they both forced themselves to eminence 
without the aid of patronage, by simple 
force of character and intellectual capac- 
ity; they both belonged in spirit to an 
age of a lower moral tone than that of 
the generation of which they were the lead- 
ers. The career of each suggests the same 
problem: Why do the lives of men dis- 
tinguished beyond all their fellows leave 
on the mind of every candid critic a sense 
of failure? Why did the intellectual tri- 
umphs of Lyndhurst miss their mark? 
why did the brilliancy of Brougham’s vic- 
tory over adverse circumstances which 
made him for a moment the most power- 
fu] and the most popular statesman in Eng- 
land, suffer sudden and final eclipse? The 
question is a curious one, but may easily 
be answered by any student who weighs 
the facts collected together by Mr. Atlay, 
and also recognizes what Mr. Atlay, with 
a singular want of acumen, fails to do, 
the decisiveness and the finality of the 
judgments pronounced by Walter Bagehot. 
Lyndhurst’s career was in one sense, in- 
deed, a perpetua] success. His command- 
ing intellect and his social charm secured 
for him an admiration and an affection 
which ceased only with his life. To his 
mental power a tribute has been paid by 
his severest censor, which makes any other 
appreciation feeble and useless. It should 
be read as a whole, though space allows 
us here to quote but a few words from 
Bagehot’s discriminating eulogy: 

“There was no laxity in his intellect; 
everything there was braced and _ knit. 

Few will recur to Lord Lyndhurst’s 
speeches, but those who do so will find 
some of the best, if not the very best, 
specimens in English of the best manner 
in which a man of great intellect can ad- 
dress and influence the intellects of others. 

° The words seem the simplest, clear- 
est, and most natural that a man could 
use. It is only the instructed man who 
knows that he could not himself have used 
them, and that few men could.” 


His eminence among lawyers was uncon- 
tested. There have been chancellors who 
have possessed a more profound and com- 
plete knowledge of the law of England, but 
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no man has ever brought to the discharge 
of judicial functions a more powerful mind, 
or more absolute intellectual impartiality 
than did Lyndhurst. Every one who came 
before him knew that he was in the pres- 
ence of a great judge. The charm, further, 
and the urbanity of one of Nature’s noble- 
men told upon every man who enjoyed his 
society. Lyndhurst was not exactly made 
for a popular hero; but when he reached 
old age and denounced the tyranny of Rus- 
sia, or, after his eyesight had failed him, 
displayed from memory a mass of legal 
erudition that was, after all, simply the il- 
lustration of the powerful argument which 
(much to the detriment of the nation) pre- 
vented the creation of peers for life, not 
only the legal profession, but all the edu- 
cated part of the English people, felt proud 
of the old man who, when well past eighty 
years of age, still proved himself a consum- 
mate legist, advocate, and orator. Yet, for 
all this, in Lyndhurst’s career there was 
something lacking. He had the gifts of 
statesmanship, but he never was in reality 
the leader of the nation. In spite of his 
intellectual detachment he played the part 
without sharing the prejudices of a parti- 
san; and even as a party man he excited 
distrust. He was generally believed to 
have been a political renegade. 

Mr. Atlay tries to prove that the belief 
was unfounded. The full evidence for it is 
not now forthcoming, but Lyndhurst’s apol- 
ogist seems not to perceive how the case 
really stands. An accuser may not be able 
to prove that Lyndhurst ever formally de- 
serted deliberately entertained political 
principles; so be it. The true accusation 
is, that Lyndhurst never in strictness en- 
tertained any political principles whatever. 
That in early life he entertained democrat- 
ic sympathies, is in the highest degree 
probable. What is certain is, that Lynd- 
hurst looked upon politics as a game, and 
took office under the Tory Government of 
Lord Liverpool when to join the Tories 
seemed the only mode of achieving politital 
success. He was not, probably, more un- 
principled than many politicians of his 
youth; he shared the low political morality 
which belonged to an age that was passing 
away. In the days of Peel, of Lord John 
Russell, and of Althorpe he was influenced 
by the ideas which belonged to the days of 
Bute and of Wedderburn. Hign intellectual 
power, moreover, justly exposes its pos- 
sessor to be judged by a high moral stand- 
ard. A man who ought to have been the 
foremost statesman of his day could net 
without disgrace adopt the moral tone 
which might not be unbecoming in Rigby or 
in Creevy. 

How little, after all, Lyndhurst could be 
trusted, may be inferred from the fact that 
Mr. Atlay himself does not appear fully to 
believe the word of his hero, even on an oc- 
casion when Lyndhurst must be taken to 
pledge his word as a man of honor. “He 
played the game of life,” writes Bagehot, 
“for low and selfish objects; and yet, by the 
intellectual power with which he played it, 
he redeemed that game from its intrinsic 
degradation.” And this terrible sentence 
is too lenient. The playing of the political 
game for low and selfish objects—the 
treatment, indeed, of politics as a game at 
all—has been, and always will be, the bane 
of public life in England; and the wretch- 
ed game is none the less degrading because 





the public learn to admire the skill of a 
player endowed with consummate ability 

Brougham had none of the fineness of 
Lyndhurst’s intellect. He was deficient, 
one would have supposed, in everything 
which could be called charm, though, accord- 
ing to Sir James Mackintosh, his ‘address 
and insinuation” were so great that nothing 
but the bad temper which he could not 
conceal, could hinder him from mastering 
everybody with whom he came in contact. 
He conquered the House of Commons, 
though the members hated while they fear- 
ed him. The old judge, in truth, who used 
to style Brougham, when summing up 
against him, “the Harangue,” in an odd 
way hit the mark. Brougham seemed at 
times rather a force than a human being 
Neither individuals nor the crowd could be 
insensible to what Bagehot describes as 
“such an aggressive intellect—so much 
knocking mind.” From 1818 to 1832 he be- 
came, in the eyes of the English people, the 
incarnation of power. He was, as Mr. At- 
lay well points out, at his very best during 
the Queen’s trial; he fought for his client 
tooth and nail; he crushed hostile wit- 
nesses; he bore down opposition; he bul- 
lied the House of Lords; he made Georgo 
shake with fear. The terrible advocate 
was prepared, if every other resource fail- 
ed, to show the whole nation the baseness 
of a royal voluptuary. Brougham was the 
man to risk revolution rather than lose his 
cause. Happily for himself, he was re- 
tained on the right side. The Queen, what- 
ever her faults, was the victim of gross in- 
justice. The English public sympathized 
with a woman whom they knew to be 
wronged. Yet her triumph, such as it was, 
could hardly have been secured by any man 
who had not possessed the superhuman 
energy of Brougham. This success estab- 
lished his power. In 1830 he was for a mo- 
ment master of the situation. 


Of his blunder in accepting the chancel- 
lorship, of the still grosser blunder which 
prevented his ever again being chancellor, 
the circumstances are known, and 
they are amply stated, though too favor- 
ably for Brougham, in Mr. Atlay’s pages. 
The question before us is not why Broug- 
ham blundered, but why were Brougham’'s 
errors fatal to his career? Whoever con- 
siders this problem must remember that 
Brougham, whatever his faults, was, by 
the admission of his opponents, endowed 
with a genuine public spirit, shown, for ex- 
ample, in his life-long zeal for the promo- 
tion of education. He was, moreover, at 
the height of his power, what Lyndhurst 
never became, a genuine popular hero; he 
wielded an influence—for a short time only, 
it is true—which may well be compared 
to that of Gladstone in 1880. Yet, for all 
this, he fell suddenly, and fell to rise no 
more. Nor are the causes of this calamity 
in reality hard to find. Brougham’s genius 
itself was closely connected with a cer- 
tain want of sanity which, combined with 
the habits of his life, made hostile contem- 
poraries suspect that, on one or two cele- 
brated occasions, he spoke or acted under 
the influence of drink. He certainly ex- 
hibited at several crises of his caréer a 
kind of untrustworthiness and even cun- 
ning absolutely inconsistent with the pos- 
session of a sound judgment. With 
Brougham no colleague could feel safe. It 
is pretty clear that he sacrificed the inter- 
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opportunity ef 





of the Queen to 
her 


ests the 


advocate, or to the chanc: 
triumph for the Whig 

No one trusted him. Those who knew him 
best trusted him Mr. Atlay, 
more boldness than discretion, blames Mel 
bourne for excluding Brougham from office 
Melbourne 
man of the world who knew his own busi 


ness much better 


display as 
of gaining a party 


least with 


was no purist; he was a clever 


than does Melbourne's 

critic. He felt, as a man of sense, that 

Brougham was less dangerous as an open 
enemy than as a faithless colleague 

Still, the completeness of Brougham's 

fall, arising as it did, in the main, from 

the defects of his character, was due also 


to external circumstances. He had the 
genius of a revolutionist From 1815 to 
1834, England was passing through a revo 
lutionary For this stormy end 
Brougham was better suited than any other 


crisis. 


Englishman. It suited his vehement, 
stormy nature. But observers who thought 
that the passing of the Reform bill was 


only the first act of a sanguinary drama 
like that which, not fifty years before, had 
led to the destruction of the French mon- 
archy, misunderstood the social condition 
of England and misread the signs of the 
time. By 1834 the political tempest had 
abated. What England required was an 
administration of genius, and the country 
found what it needed, not in Brougham, 
but in Peel. It was neither the wisdom 
nor the caprice of Lord Melbourne, but far 
rather the natural course of events, which 
closed Brougham’s career. Fortune, too, 
which was kind to Brougham in his youth, 
was cruel to him in the later part of his 
life. He lived too long, and he had not 
the qualities which gave dignity and grace 
to the old age of Lyndhurst. There is 
something, indeed, pathetic in the affec- 
tion of the two old men for one another; 
one likes to know that the death of Lynd- 
hurst was a blow from which his former op- 
ponent never quite recovered. But Lynd- 
hurst in his last years was far more for- 
tunate than his friend. Brougham was in 
1868, in the eyes of J. D. Coleridge, nothing 
more than “poor old Brougham’; he had 
survived his powers, he had almost sur- 
vived his fame. Lyndhurst, on the other 
hand, retained his intellect and his liter- 
ary and scientific tastes to the last. Men 
had forgotten his faults, and still admired 
his gifts and hig grace. He died in the 
ninety-second year of his age. His 
words, uttered in answer to some tender 
inquiry, were, “Happy? Yes, supremely 
happy.” 


laut 


ROSE'S DEVELOPMENT OF THE EURO- 
PEAN NATIONS. 


The Development of the European Nations, 
1870-1900. By J. Holland Rose. 2 vols. 
Putnams. 


This is a useful work, that aims to de- 
scribe the steps by which the world to-day 
has arisen out of the conditions which pre- 
vailed fifty years ago. By the rapid sum- 
mary which it supplies, we measure the 
completeness of the change which a single 
generation has witnessed. Although Mr. 
Rose is concerned chiefly with political and 
diplomatic transactions, the social states 
from which they spring are easily inferred, 
and when a war comes, he gives in great 
detail, with the zest of a military critic, the 
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progress of the campaign and the story 
f important battles. We miss, at times, 
a clear statement of the aims or ideals by 
which the actors in the drama were moved. 
Perhaps it is too soon to define the princi- 
ples which have guided European evolution 
ince 1870; and yet an attempt at such a 


definition ought to be made. Occasionally, 
through brief hints, Mr. Rose lets us infer 
that he has grasped the new synthesis; and 
‘hen he tantalizes us by plunging again into 
1 mass of details which seem as purpose- 
leas as a choppy sea. Nevertheless, some 
elements of this new synthesis are plain. 
Liberty and nationality, the twin ideals 
which inspired the generation from 1830 to 
i870, seem for the moment as obsolete as 
the of man. In 1860, Cavour and 
Garibaldl incarnated those principles; in 
1900 England was struggling to stamp them 
out in South Africa, the United States in 
the Philippines, Russia in Finland. In 1860, 
the world looked with immense hope to the 


rights 


emedial effect of political reforms; it 
believed that constitutional government, the 
extension of the franchise, popular educa- 
tion, could be counted on to lift mankind 


ipidly towards perfection. But after 1870 
Those panaceas began to 
be distrusted, for they failed to produce 
the desired results as quickly as had been 


reaction set in 


promised; and, after all, they seemed to 
top at the political and commercial, which 
ire of the surface, whereas men were al- 
ready in the toils of the industrial and the 


oclal, which are as deep as life itself. 

rhe past thirty years have witnessed the 
radical changes due to the application of 
inventions to industry and agriculture. The 
telegraph, railways, and steamships make 
ill men Population has in- 
creased at a portentous rate—a fact which 
lies behind the land hunger and colonial 
nterprises which have determined most of 


neighbors 


the recent political action in Europe. In- 
deed, it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Imperialism, if we use the word in 
ts widest sense, has been the vital charac- 
teristic of the period which Mr. Rose re- 


views. Liberty and nationality led directly 
to a united Germany and a united Italy, and 
to the establishment of a certain political 
equilibrium, Imperialism has transferred 
to other continents the jJealousies and com- 
petitions which would earlier have been 
concentrated in the home nations. Hence 
it would appear that, while the tendency in 
Europe iteelf has been to create combina- 
tions which render war improbable, the im- 
perlal movement into which England, Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, and even Italy have 
been has set up conditions which 
greatly the probability of war 
rhe world has at last become solidaire: so 
hat a clash between outposts in the re- 
st part of Africa or Asia may threaten 
© peace of Burope. 

Mr. Rose begins his work with the unifi- 
tion of Italy and of Germany, giving in- 
a rather minute account of the 
ranco-Prussian war. He then proceeds to 
the of the German 
Empire and the terrible straits out of which 
the French Republic emerged with a fight- 
for life. His picture of Thiers 
is one of the best In the book. The rest of 


swept, 
increase 


! pte 


cidentally 


leacribe organization 


ing chance 


his first volume is taken up with the Bal- 
kaos, the Eastern Question, and the Russo- 
Southeastern Europe is, of 
unfinished part of Barope, and 


Turkish war. 
the 


c ourse, 





will be as long as the Sultan remains at 
Constantinople; but since 1870 the process 
of organizing it has gone on almost with- 
out interruption, till to-day Bulgaria and 
Rumania have an independent existence; so 
virtually has Herzegovina; Servia looks to 
Austria and not to the Porte for instruc- 
tions; Macedonia, though still under the 
Turk, has grown so restless that its release 
cannot be long delayed. In a word, the 
Balkan Peninsula has advanced far towards 
emancipating itself from the Turk, without 
becoming a mere Russian dependency, as 
political prophets until recently predicted 
it would become. 

Mr. Rose devotes much space to these 
affairs, and he is justified, because it is 
hard to get a good account of them in 
English: we regret that at times his own 
account lacks clearness. It would have 
helped the general reader to lay more 
stress on the epochal fact that the Con- 
gress of Berlin, in turning Russia away 
from Constantinople, not only gave a great 
momentum to the Russianizing of northern 
and central Asia, but also permitted the 
reorganization of the Balkan States along 
non-Russian lines. His chapter on Nihil- 
ism and Absolutism in Russia contains 
much admirable information, but—as if to 
warn historians against prophesying—the 
events of the past year have contradicted 
some of his conclusions. The great strike 
used as a political weapon last autumn re- 
vealed unsuspected qualities in the Russian 
lower classes. 

The only strictly European subject dis- 
cussed in the second volume is the forming 
of the Triple and Dual Alliances, and here 
Mr. Rose is at his best. Then he goes on 
to narrate the complicated Central Asian 
and Afghan matters, which drew Russia 
and England into perilous neighborhood, 
and have left them in a position where the 
English, at least, believe war must come, 
sooner or later. England’s control of 
Egypt, Gordon's quixotic heroism at Khar- 
tum, and the reconquest of the Sudan, are 
three parts of a continued story—a story 
which for mere strangeness has had few 
equals in modern days. The partition of 
Africa and the horrible record of the Congo 
Free State conclude the account of that 
continent; for Mr. Rose does not take up 
the Boer war, which disclosed the amazing 
incapacity of the English either to fight 
with white enemies on anything like equal 
terms, or to make use of modern military 
tactics and methods. A final chapter, on 
Russia in the Far East, brings the Russian 
and the Japanese face to face on the Pa- 
cific; but Mr. Rose refrains from enter- 
ing upon the war itself. 

Among many considerations which his 
survey suggests, we may mention these. 
First, since 1870, Germany has set up the 
standard which Europe has, willingly or 
not, followed, and that standard has been 
reactionary. Secondly, England, in spite of 
astonishing incapacity in foreign affairs— 
there never was a crazier commission, for 
instance, than that given to Gordon—has 
got the lion’s share in continent carving. 
Next, the hope cherished in the last gen- 
eration that democracies would not toler- 
ate war has not been fulfilled, although it 
may justly be urged thatthe European gov- 
ernments are not yet true democracies. 
Fourthly, from 1870 to 1890 Bismarck’s in- 
fluence was paramount. Fifthly, since Bis- 





marck, there has been no statesman of 
even second rank in Burope: Salisbury’s 
ursine qualities had nothing of greatness 
about them, and the calamity of the Boer 
war already hangs like a millstone round 
his reputation; the German Kaiser plays 
for limelight effects, but it would be easy 
to show that the vital progress of Ger- 
many during the past fifteen years is due 
to the momentum which Bismarck created 
and directed. Finally, this period has 
lacked ideals. Egotism and Machiavellian- 
ism have had a free rein. The white man 
has assumed his right to kill or exploit 
black men, brown men, and yellow men, 
without pretending that in doing so he is 
obeying Christian precepts. The disinte- 
gration of what once passed for Christian- 
ity explains much of the white man’s ac- 
tion during the past generation. Having 
learned from science the shibboleth, ‘“‘sur- 
vival of the fittest,”” he brands as “‘unfit’’ 
people inferior to himself in brute force, 
and proceeds to exterminate them. His 
favorite philospher is Nietzsche: his pet 
poet, Kipling of the bloody ballads; his 
hero, Cecil Rhodes, the glorified land and 
mine jobber. 

Mr. Rose is somewhat uneven in style, 
perhaps because a large part of the sources 
of his work comes from newspapers and 
magazines. He has not, put his material 
together with as much skill as Fyffe dis- 
played in his ‘Modern Europe,’ and yet the 
period he deals with is so important and 
so interesting, and reliable works upon it 
are so few, that his volumes deserve a 
warm welcome. 


Joseph Jefferson: Reminiscences of a Fel- 
low-Player. By Francis Wilson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1906. 


Mr. Wilson's desire to bear public testi- 
mony to his admiration of Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson as an actor and a man may be ac- 
cepted as a creditable motive for writing 
these Reminiscences, but not a sufficient 
justification for the printing of such a 
mass of slipshod, trivial, irrelevant, and 
egotistical detail. In one sense, indeed, 
this bulky volume may be pronounced en- 
tirely superfluous, for it sheds no ray of 
new light upon its subject, contains no 
fact of the slightest importance that was 
not long ago a matter of record, and sub- 
stitutes for those more weighty qualities 
which alone can give value to anecdotal 
biography—such as discreet selection, ex- 
planatory comment, or illuminative com- 
parison—a flow of continuous eulogy, al- 
ways indiscriminate, and often silly. There 
are, doubtless, plenty of persons of the 
kind whose appetite for theatrical gossip 
is insatiable, who will read with avidity 
Mr. Wilson's rhapsodies over the most 
trifling action or utterance of the famous 
comedian, but many a stanch friend of 
Mr. Jefferson, as he closes the book, will 
be tempted to exclaim, with feelings akin 
to indignation, “An enemy hath done this.” 
The old saying, “No man is a hero to his 
valet,”’ will assume hereafter in their minds 
a new significance. Yet it would be the 
grossest injustice to suspect Mr. Wilson 
for a moment of the least malicious in- 
tent. The fervor of his adulation is mani- 
festly sincere. An indifferent actor him- 
self, the exquisite technical proficiency, 
delicate humor, and natural pathos of Jef- 
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ferson must have seemed to him almost 
miraculous. His appreciation of these ar- 
tistic beauties has been shared by many 
millions of his grateful fellow-creatures. 
It is his misfortune, rather than his fault, 
that he is almost wholly deficient in the 
qualifications necessary for his purpose. 
Wise choice of material is as essential to 
the erection of a permanent monument as 
constructive skill. 

The book is written with a certain 
amount of verbal fluency, but is chaotic in 
arrangement, and is stuffed at all points 
with the foolish chatter of the theatrical 
press agent. Mr. Wilson is among the most 
industrious of recent chroniclers of small 
beer. His intimacy with Mr. Jefferson was 
comparatively brief, and his recollections 
limited—good reason why these should not 
have been padded so egregiously, or re- 
peated so often. If three-fourths of them 
had been omitted, the remainder would 
have been three times as valuable, as il- 
lustrations of the true Jefferson, who 
seems, indeed, to have had occasional mis- 
givings as to the discretion of his enthu- 
siastic Boswell. To give examples of the 
latter’s many childish infelicities would 
occupy more space than can be spared for 
them. Moreover, further publicity is un- 
desirable. It is better to refer briefly to 
such passages as are more worthy of Mr. 
Wilson’s subject, and more pertinent to it. 
These discourse agreeably enough, but with 
no especial freshness of perception or ex- 
pert knowledge, of Mr. Jefferson's art and 
personality; of his untiring industry and 
sure instinct in perfecting his ideals of 
Rip Van Winkle and the two or three oth- 
er characters upon which his fame as an 
actor depends; of his devotion to painting 
and fishing; of his shrewdness as a con- 
noisseur of pictures; of his genial and op- 
timistic temperament and his universal 
popularity. But Mr. Wilson's persistent 
mood of ecstatic hero-worship adds no 
weight to his tribute, while wofully expos- 
ing his own frailty of judgment. He appears 
to think that “Rip Van Winkle’ was a 
model of dramatic composition, instead of 
one of the feeblest, trickiest, and most 
immoral plays ever written, and is enthusi- 
astic over the wholesale mutilation and un- 
limited “gagging’”’ which marked the so- 
called all-star production of ‘“‘The Rivals.” 
As a full justification of Mr. Jefferson's ca- 
reer, he writes: “He was neither a re- 
former nor an educationalist. He did not, 
need not, concern himself: with questions 
of esthetic public import.” This is one 
of the most pregnant sentences in the book. 
But did ever eulogy contain a sharper 
sting? Well might the sufferer exclaim, 
with old fat Jack, “A plague upon such 
friendship, say I.” 

As might be expected, some of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s quoted conversations are of more 
interest than Mr. Wilson’s sentiments and 
opinions. He held that Macbeth was in 
the beginning a good man; differing on 
this point from Henry Irving. His argu- 
ment was that Macbeth uttered some fine 
philosophical speeches, such as “Life's 
but a walking shadow,” etc. Irving main- 
tained that these were satirical, to which 
Jefferson replied that Macbeth spoke them 
when alone, and that a man was not likely 
to speak satirically to himself. Shakspere, 
he added, always made his characters reveal 
their true selves in their soliloquies. Irving 
said nothing then, but later on remarked 





that he could not understand how some 
American students of Macbeth could so 
misconceive his nature. At another time 
Jefferson, discussing oratory and acting, 
said: “The orator must be impressive, the 
actor impressionable. The orator must 
speak only; the actor must not only talk, 
but listen—and an actor who does not know 
how to listen has half his art to learn— 
and he must also show what he is feeling as 
he listens. The orator never has to listen. 
His art is therefore .so much the easier.” 
He forgot, apparently, that an orator must 
feel the temper of his audience, or risk 
failure, but there is a truth in his saying 
which is most imperfectly comprehended 
by many modern players. 

Another acute remark of his was that 
acting was more a gift than an art. “The 
great value of art, when applied to the 
stage, is that it enables the performer to 
reproduce the gift, and so move his audi- 
ence night after night, even though he has 
acted the same character a _ thousand 
times.” He evidently understood the dan- 
ger of acting on the impulse of the mo- 
ment and thus unconsciously modifying the 
gesture; intonation, or expression, original- 
ly determined on as most appropriate to 
the fictitious character and situation. What 
most actors call inspiration is simply a 
surrender to their own private and per- 
sonal impulses, which are often entirely for- 
eign to the projected impersonation. 

We conclude with a characteristic anec- 
dote illustrative of the cheery spirit which 
lightened the old comedian’s life to its 
close. Not long before his death, he was 
pointing out the lath supports which he had 
made for the tomato vines in his beloved 
garden. “The saddest thing in old age,” 
he said, “is the absence of expectation 
You no longer look forward to things. Now 
a garden is all expectation—and you often 
get a lot you don’t expect. Therefore I 
have become a gardener. When you are 
past seventy, don’t forget to cultivate a 
garden. It is all expectation.” Herein is a 
reflection of the humanity and the humor 
which made the personality of Jefferson 
so fascinating both on and off the stage. 
There are few such nuggets in the book, 
and they can be found only by sifting a 
vast amount of rubbish. 


Rise of the New West, 1819-1829. By Fred- 
erick J. Turner. [The American Nation, 
Vol. XIV.]. Harpers. 1906. Pp. xviii., 
366. | 
Although Professor Turner's volume ne- 

cessarily deals with a number of topics not 

directly connected with the rise of the 

West, its most distinctive contribution is 

in the field indicated by its title. The 

editor’s choice of a collaborator is as 
happy as it was inevitable, for no one has 
studied the early history of the West, in 
certain aspects of it, more thoroughly, or 
written about it more instructively, than 
the accomplished professor of American 
history in the University of Wisconsin. To 
those who have been wont to attribute all 
of our important political happenings to 
either New England, Washington, or the 
South, it cannot but be both instructive 


and refreshing to find the significance of 
the central West, with its ideas and ideals, 
judicially and ‘sympathetically appraised. 
To be sure, only the beginning of the newer 
Western development in the constitutional 








period falls to Professor Turner's share 
and the exigencies of space have enforced 
obvious brevity; but what is presented is a 


welcome addition to the equipment of o1 
dered knowledge in its field 

While the relation of the West to all the 
main everts of the decade 1819-1829 is k: pt 


in view througliout the volume, the distine 


tive characteristics of the section as a 
whole are particularly dwelt upon in the 
four chapters entitled respectively ‘Colon 
ization of the West,” “Social and Econom\ 
Development of the West,”’ “Western Com 
merce and Ideals,”’ and “The Far West 

The rapid growth of population in the r 

gion beyond the Alleghenies, the expand 
ing agriculture and trade, and the steady 
conquest of new territory, became, afte: 
the War of 1812, factors of prime import 
ance in national politics. On two of th 
main issues during the period, tariff and 
internal improvements, the demand of the 
West for recognition exercised a determin 
ing influence The spirit and temper 
which lay back of and prompted this de 

mand—a spirit little mindful of tradition 
and form, impatient of authority, ready to 
ride rough-shod over precedents and pro 
prieties, and, withal, extremely self-con 
scious and self-contained—was little under 
stood by the generation which saw the 
awakening of it; yet within scarcely more 
than a dozen years the West had deve loped 
a new democracy, and thenceforward press 
ed its claims upon the country until 
with the election of Jackson, the peoplk 
came into their own. It is this new Weat 
ern spirit, little appreciated hitherto by 
historians, that Professor Turner analyzes 
with praiseworthy judgment and sympathy 


If any criticism is to be passed on the 
author's treatment of Western history, it 
is that strictly political matters are pre 
sented in scanty detail. On such topics as 
population and the settled area, roads and 
canals, trade and commerce, and the like. 
the outlines of the picture tolerably 
complete. The political history of the 
States, on the other hand, whether sepa 
rately or as a whole, is not much dwelt up- 
on. We should like to know more about such 
matters as the development 
stitutions and governmental forms, 
cially local government; the legal modifica- 
tions introduced in the process of borrow- 
ing from the older East and South; ele« 
tions and office-holding, and State taxation 
and revenue. Doubtless, Professor Turner 
is right in making the development of 
Western democracy appear to depend chiefly 
on economic and national forces; but the 
outcome of this development in the fleld of 
State and local politics merits, we think, 
more attention than is here given to it 

For the rest, the volume discusses, as ac 
companiments of this democratic change, 
though not always an integral part of it, 
the principal events of the period: the 
financial crisis of 1819, the Missouri 
promise, the Monroe Doctrine, internal im- 
provements, the tariffs of 1824 and 1825 
and the tortuous course of party politics 
Three early chapters on’ New England, the 
Middle States, and the South, are excellent 
examples of summary characterization; and 
the portrait of Adams is sympathetically 
drawn. For the first time in the volumes 
of this series relating to the Constitutional 
period, the subject of slavery holds a prom- 
inent place, the cross-play of economic and 
politica) influences being especially accent. 
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The maps are numerous and good; 
those showing westernIndian trading-posts 
and routes of travel, 1820-1835, and high- 
ways and waterways in the United States, 
1826-1830, both In colors, being particularly 
notable. The bibliography lists much un- 
familiar literature in addition to the bet- 
ter-known authorities 


ed 


Worocco of To-Day By Eugéne Aubin. E 


P. Dutton. 1906 
What has become of our ancient friend 
Raisuli? Can any picture of the topsytur- 


vydom of Morocco be complete without this 
Offenbachian brigand, who uses the tele- 
phone and fleeces his victims with bucket- 
shop adroitness—but vi et armis? In this 
age of associations for the preservation of 
ancient monuments, surely a society might 
be formed for maintaining Morocco in all 
ts delightful incongruity What could be 
queer, stimulating to the phi- 
than the contrast of 


more more 


losophic imagination, 


His Highness Muley Abdelaziz, Lord of 
the Bellevers, dabbling in motor launches, 
dirigible balloons, and polo, while all 
around him a political and social system 


tries to flourish very much as the Old Test- 


ament informs us that of the ancient Jews 


lid in Palestine? The hodge-podge is com- 
plete Not ealy do we have the confu- 
ion of races—Moors, Berbers, Jews, ne- 
groes, and Arabs—but these last may show 
is two adjacent tribes, one light-skinned, 
the other black. The four Arab tribes from 
he Sahara that dominate Morocco—the 
lakhzen—have only succeeded in erecting 
the flimsiest of political fabrics, in which 
raditions time-honored in Abraham's day 
till find a conspicuous place Among | 
them warfare has become as farcical 
was in Italy in the good old days of the 


Condottierl; and if trophies of victory are 


equired to deck the Bab el-Marucq, at 
ez, the heads not of the enemy but of the 
most handy persons are commandeered to 
erve the turn. The Sultan himself is the 
Ishmael among sovereigns He has four 


capitals, and constantly wanders from one 


other, to say nothing of occasional 


excursions to cities of less importance 


to the 


ut how picturesque, how remote, it all 
There, opposite our Carolinas, stretch- 

a kingdom whose poets still sing their 
laments for the loss of Granada: “How 


Vivid character studies of the Clintons, 


The Food Factor in Disease 


Seymour, | 


Hamilton, Burr, Van Buren, 
Thurlow Weed, and others dominate 
ef POLITICAL HISTORY OF_ THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK” (1774-1861), 
by D. S. Alexander, representing the Buf- 





falodistrict in Congress. This book presents 


a history of the movements of political par- 

ties and traces the interesting causes and 

history of the prominent factional political 
divisions in New York politics. 2 
vols. 8vo, $5.00 net, carriage extra. 
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deeply I mourn for the past that has fled. 
God! The days of joy and pleasure, the 
evenings calm and sweet! Homes of An- 


| dalusia that we have left behind us, how 


cruel the parting! Never shall I forget 
you.” 

M. Eugéne Aubin is a French observer of 
Morocco, with the gift of precise, delicate, 
sympathetic appreciation. This he is able 
to convert into words, and the result is 
a very good book. It suffers from a cer- 
tain unevenness, proceeding from the fact 
that the chapters were each originally con- 
tributions to reviews and journals; a lit- 


‘tle judicious compression and assimilation 


would have improved it. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptionally good chapters, 
notably that on Bu Hamara, in which Mo- 
roccan warfare is described with a pleas- 
ing lightness of touch, and yet with a 
precision of detail that convinces the read- 
er that here is the truth of the matter. 
The author describes many places, institu- 
tions, and customs, together with some of 
the internal incidents of the years 1902-3, 
but he does not deal with international 
questions save for a few trade statistics. 
The translation is fair, and contains few 
slips. 
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